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Letter from the Chairman 


Fellow 1BMers: 


The response of 1BMers to the energy crisis has been gratify- 
ing. Companywide, we set ourselves objectives of 20 percent 
less fuel oil use and 10 percent less electricity—and so far 
it looks as if we’re on target or ahead. 


That takes a lot of cooperation—switching off lights, 
working with lower light levels, getting used to 68 degree 
working temperatures, and other changes. We’ve heard from 
a lot of IBMers as a result, and I’m proud to say the tone 
has been generally positive and constructive, and the sugges- 
tions most helpful. 


A big concern, of course, is the problem of getting to and 
from work if the gasoline supplies begin to run out. An in- 
crease in voluntary car pooling may be necessary. For the 
salesman, the customer engineer, and others dependent on 
their cars for business as well as getting to work, the prospect 
of an acute shortage is especially troublesome. We are coop- 
erating closely with government agencies to see that our 
needs are understood and considered. 


Related to the energy crisis is a shortage of materials— 
plastics, paper, and chemicals, for instance—which could 
impact various aspects of our business. By recycling, making 
more efficient use of these materials, and developing substi- 
tute materials and alternate sources of supply, we expect to 
maintain our production and our commitment to our cus- 
tomers. 


This energy shortage will be with us for quite some time, 
and we need your continued cooperation. Your individual 
responses are important in helping us to address this serious, 
worldwide problem. 


Ark. 
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General Systems gets its own field force. It’s now a fully integrated division. 
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' Why the new regional setup? 
The Data Processing and Field Engineering Divisions reorganize for the future. 


Where we stand on the lawsuits 
An up-to-date report on IBM’s antitrust cases. 
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Notre Dame’s Father Hesburgh on business leadership, human rights. 


Newton at 590 


New Eames display on astronomy at the Madison Avenue IBM Exhibit Center. 





New technologies, all of them 
There’s a ‘‘quiet revolution” under way in terminal-based systems. 


Person to Person 
Dallas IBMers lend their know-how to minority businessmen. 





Overseas to the U.S.A. 
850 WTC employees from other countries are on assignment in the U.S. 


Teaching Navajo children to read 
First in Navajo. Then in English. A computer helps make the connection. 





No more overcrowding in this detention center 
A Juvenile Court in Georgia uses an on-line computer to help ease the situation. 


Speedier responses, fewer complaints 
System/370 helps New York’s Con Ed keep 3 million customers happier. 
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Think The contents of this issue, in brief 


MARKETPLACE 


New growth for small systems 6 


The target: hundreds of thou- 
sands of small businesses and pro- 
fessional offices that could repre- 
sent new IBM accounts. 

It’s to tap the potential of these 
and other promising customers 
that the General Systems Division 
this January became a fully inte- 
grated division—one with its own 
new sales and service force, as 
well as a demonstrated develop- 
ment and manufacturing capability. 

GSD now will be able to give top 
priority to bringing the advantages 
of data processing and IBM service 
to the smaller user—at a profit for 
him and for IBM. 

Jack Rogers, GSD _ president, 
says the business is being organ- 
ized “to suit the customer, with 
primary emphasis on his require- 
ments.” 

The new-look GSD, with 52 
branch sales offices and 57 cus- 
tomer engineering branches, will 
have a World Trade Corporation 
counterpart in at least 15 countries. 


Why the new regional setup? 12 


The Data Processing Division has 
never been reluctant to reshape it- 
self when a changing marketplace 
so dictated. And this January was 
no exception. 

DPD’s head, Ralph Pfeiffer, an- 
nounced a sweeping realignment— 
the boldest such change since 
three geographic sales regions 
were set up in 1956. 

Created were 14 new regions, 
each with from 11 to 17 branches 
reporting to it. Gone is the interme- 
diate district level, which had been 
between region and branch. 

For the Field Engineering Divi- 
sion, there were big changes, too. 
This service arm of IBM created 14 
regions, making the two divisions 
almost identical geographically. 


No more overcrowding in this 
detention center 42 


In Georgia’s Fulton County, the 
mill of justice is grinding with con- 
siderably more regard for the 
youthful offender. The county, which 
includes most of Atlanta, has in- 
stalled an on-line Juvenile Court 
system and revamped some of its 
court procedures. The results have 
been dramatic. The court’s deten- 
tion center, once woefully over- 
crowded, is not so anymore. 

Now, when a youngster is brought 
to the Juvenile Court, information 
about him and his family (if any of 
them has ever been there before) 
is available in seconds from termi- 
nals linked to a central computer. 
This information is used by a “ref- 
eree’”’ to help him decide whether a 
youngster should be detained un- 
der lock and key. Most of the time, 
detention isn’t necessary. 


Speedier responses, fewer 
complaints 46 


The whole idea, explains a Con- 
solidated Edison executive, is to 
answer customer inquiries before 
they become complaints. What’s 
helping the big New York City 
utility do just this? A pair of large- 
scale System/370s and some 1,000 
display terminals located through- 
out the New York metropolitan area. 

Using one of the terminals, a Con 
Ed customer representative can get 
an immediate TV-like display of in- 
formation about an account—when 
payments were made, for example, 
and other important data. Con Ed’s 
customer service system will be 
fully installed by the middle of this 
year, but already complaints are 
down and service response time 
has improved dramatically. 

With three million individual cus- 
tomers, the utility's president 
doesn’t think Con Edison could do 
business in today’s environment 
without the computerized system. 





THE COMPANY 


Where we stand on the 
lawsuits 16 


Scheduled to begin this fall in 
New York City is the almost-six- 
year-old Justice Department civil 
antitrust suit against IBM. 

Company attorneys are hard at 
work interviewing and examining 
hundreds of prospective witnesses 
for both IBM and the government. 
At the same time, they are prepar- 
ing briefs for two scheduled ap- 
peals—Telex and Greyhound—while 
working on a number of additional 
cases unlikely to reach trial this year. 

Consistently, IBM’s position has 
been that it has conducted its busi- 
ness at all times in a highly com- 
petitive, completely ethical and 
straightforward manner. 

_ The company believes that the 
market for computers, peripherals, 
and services is a growing, competi- 
tive one, relatively easy to enter. 
And that, through the brief history 
of the industry, there has been a 
steady and impressive trend toward 
the development of many new prod- 
ucts and technological improve- 
ments—accompanied by steadily 
decreasing costs of computing. 





PEOPLE 


Conversation 22 


Hardly a man to duck controver- 
sy is Father Theodore Martin Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame. 
He has long been noted for his 
strang role in the civil rights move- 
ment and for his advocacy of a 
higher conscience in business and 
government. 

A recent visitor to Corporate 
Headquarters in Armonk, where he 
talked to members of senior man- 
agement. Father Hesburgh was in- 
terviewed by Think on a wide range 
of subjects—everything from busi- 
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ness leadership to the campus revo- 
lutions of the 1960’s. 





COMMUNITY 





Newton at 590 26 


The life and times of a Seven- 
teenth-Century genius are portrayed 
in a new display at IBM’s. Exhibit 
Center in New York City. 

He was a man of many skills and 
enthusiasms, most famous, perhaps, 
because he saw an apple fall from 
a tree and recognized a fundamen- 
tal law of the universe. 

His name: Sir Isaac Newton. 

The display, designed by the 
Office of Charles & Ray Eames, 
already has been visited by thou- 
sands of people. 


Person to Person 33 


Larry McMath is a black’ busi- 
nessman just getting started in real 
estate. What’s he doing getting tips 
in salesmanship from an IBM Office 
Products Division instructor? 

The answer can be found at the 
Dallas Interracial Council for Busi- 
ness Opportunity, which assists 
minorities in organizing, financing, 
and developing their own busi- 
nesses. McMath was taking a volun- 
tary four-week course on marketing, 
organized and taught by |BMers. 


TECHNOLOGY 


New technologies, all of them 30 


Last year IBM started a ‘‘quiet 
revolution” in terminal-based data 
processing systems. Underlying the 
announcements of four new systems 
was a host of technological achieve- 
ments, including LSI (Large Scale 
Integration). 

These systems represent more 
than just advanced hardware, says 
Bob O. Evans, IBM vice president 
and president of the System De- 
velopment Division. “It’s a systems 
approach which blends advanced 





technology, new design, and new 
programming into an. integrated 
product that allows IBM’s banking, 
retail, supermarket, and other cus- 
tomers to provide important new 
services and to gain new efficiency 
in their businesses.” 


THE WORLD 





Overseas to the U.S.A. 34 


“It’s the little things that create 
the biggest headaches,” says Karl- 
Heinz Nitsche, a new product plan- 
ner from IBM Germany. He’s refer- 
ring to the adjustments one has to 
make in living in a foreign country. 
And Nitsche should know. He’s one 
of about 850 men and women in the 
World Trade Corporation now work- 
ing in the U.S. as part of IBM’s 
International Assignees Program. 

Eight assignees report on their 
experiences in U.S. plants, labs, and 
headquarters locations. 
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Teaching Navajo children 
to read 38 


The Navajos are the U.S.’s big- 
gest Indian tribe, and for years 
their children have been up against 
a classroom dilemma. They went 
to first grade speaking only their 
tribal language, but were then ex- 
pected to learn to read in English. 

Now the Navajo Reading Study, 
a project supported by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Ford 
Foundation, is trying something 
new. The Indian youngsters are 
learning to read from books written 
in Navajo. Later, says the project’s 
director, they can learn English. 
The reading comes first. A key to 
the project is a System/360 Model 
67 at the University of New Mexico 
used to analyze the Navajo lan- 
guage and help provide effective 
reading material relevant to a Nav- 
ajo child’s way of life. 
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Right cover, wrong receptacles 


“The cover of the December issue of 
Think was, once again, quite timely. The 
energy crisis is the single most impor- 
tant issue of today. However, the use of 
obsolete two-pole duplex receptacles, 
as the background for the cover, was 
not in keeping with the theme of a mod- 
ern approach to a modern crisis. The 
receptacles in question are no longer 
approved by the National Electrical 
Code ... and |! would be very surprised 
to find them in use anywhere in IBM.” 
—W. M. Albrecht 
SPD East Fishkill 


It’s joule, not BTU 


“In August 1972, Think contained an 
excellent article on ‘IBM’s going metric.’ 
It was disappointing, therefore, to read 
Think’s description of the British Ther- 
mal Unit in your December 1973 edition 
as a ‘universally used measure of heat 
expenditure.’ Actually, the BTU is main- 
ly used in the United States. Even the 
British have abandoned it in favor of the 
internationally accepted ‘joule’ as a unit 
of heat...” 
—John H. Foley 
SDD HQ Harrison 


A good find 


“| don’t know where you found Patricia 
Brooks, but her short piece on the en- 
ergy crisis (Think, December 1973) is the 
best summary analysis I’ve seen in print. 
A beautiful job of dealing with a very 
complex topic in limited space.” 
—Daryl Polenz 
CHQ Armonk 


Proof of the pudding 


“My nine-year-old VW was stolen from 
the IBM parking lot in Gaithersburg on 
November 13. The thief sold it to some- 
one else using false registration and 
different plates, then stole it again from 
that person. Virginia’s Arlington County 
police recovered the car and were able 
to quickly return it to me because the 
car’s serial number was in the FBI Na- 
tional Crime Information Center com- 
puter, an IBM System/360 Model 65.” 
—Mark F. Mergen 
SDD Gaithersburg 
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General Systems Division 


GSD’s new sales organization is divided into seven regions. 
Regional headquarters are identified by the numbers, 

there are also branch offices in each of these regional head- 
quarters locations. The pins represent the other 

sales offices. Some customer engineering branches 

are located in the same cities; others in separate locations. 
The arches connect GSD Headquarters in Atlanta with its 
plant and lab locations in Rochester, Minn., and Boca Raton. 





| After a rousing four-year start in the develop- 
- ment and manufacture of small computer 
systems, the General Systems Division—like 
the Office Products and Federal Systems 
Divisions—has become a totally integrated 






division with its own nationwide sales and 
service force. 

The move marks IBM's first departure from 
the concept of a single division for the mar- 
keting of a full range of data processing sys- 
tems—from the smallest to the largest. Now 
there are two. The Data Processing Division 
will concentrate on intermediate and large 
systems users. The General Systems Division 
will concentrate on one of the most promis- 
ing potentials of the 1970’s—small systems. 

It also marks the first separation from the 
Field Engineering Division of a segment of 
the customer engineering force. Those as- 
signed to GSD will dedicate their efforts full- 
time to sma!l systems. 

GSD, with headquarters in Atlanta, has 
two plants and two labs, seven sales and 
seven cusiomer engineering regions, 52 
branch sales offices and 57 customer engi- 
neering branches. 
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To its development and manufacturing activities, the 
General Systems Division has added a field force of 
its own—for sales and service. With this troika, it 
becomes a fully integrated division. 


by Howard K. Janis 


1BM has found a better way to tap the © 


virtually untapped sales potential for 
small computers. 

It’s not a discovery made overnight, 
nor a strategy suddenly devised. 

It’s the result of a continuing re- 
search and development effort that has 
put low-cost, high-performance tech- 
nologies into small systems. 

It’s the result of major 1BM efforts 
in applications development to make 
computers ‘easier to use. 

It’s the result of listening to users 
who are dictating the trends of the 
data’ processing business. 

It’s the result of 1BM’s ability to cope 
with and manage change, in this case 
by the realignment of its organization 
so as to make the best use of its people 
and. technological resources, 

The first step was taken in 1969 
when the General Systems Division 
was formed for the development and 
manufacture of small computer sys- 
tems. With the major step announced 
in January, Gsp becomes a fully inte- 
grated division with not only develop- 
ment and manufacturing, but also its 
own sales and service force. 

‘The move marks the first separation 
from. the Data Processing and Field 
Engineering Divisions of field forces to 
serve a specialized group of data proc- 
essing users. 

It positions the company in a way 
that will enable it to respond more ef- 
fectively to what is expected to become 
one of the most dynamic areas of the 
computer business in the 1970’s: small 
systems. 

Who are Gsp’s customers? They in- 





New growth for 





clude everything from automobile deal- 
ers and small bakeries to law firms 
and doctors. Some are unit record 
users. Many will become computer 
users for the first time. Some will use 
their computers for single applications. 
Others for more advanced ways of 
managing their overall operations than 
they are able to today. ee 

During the years in which the data 
processing marketing business was en- 
compassed within DPD, 1BM spanned 
the marketplace with a single organiza- 
tion serving the smallest to the largest 
users—the latter with complex systems 
and highly professional data process- 
ing staffs of their own. 

Now with the concentration of small 
systems in GsD, a separate organization 
has been dedicated to bringing the 
benefits and economy of computer 
usage to a rapidly expanding user base. 
The move is as important to the busi- 
ness as earlier efforts to lead the way in 
large data base systems and sophisti- 
cated applications. 

How large is that small user poten- 
tial of Gsp’s? Planners estimate there 
are more than 300,000 businesses and 
professional offices that could represent 
new IBM accounts and new application 
opportunities for current and future 
GsD systems. These are businesses that 
range in size from 20 to 250 employees. 

On the automation side of the busi- 
ness, represented by System/7, plan- 
ners estimate that there will be as many 
as 160,000 computer-managed auto- 
mation systems by 1979. Today, there 
are only 25,000 such systems in ex- 
istence. 


Despite this, fewer than one in five 
of those potential customers for small 
computers saw IBM as a company with 
available products or a business inter- 
est in them. The other four saw IBM as 
a manufacturer and seller of intermedi- 
ate and large-scale systems for experi- 
enced and_ sophisticated computer 
users. 





‘There are no sacred cows 
in this business and that 
includes a single product 
line, asingle face to the 
customer, and our new 


structure.’ 
—Frank Cary 





“Because of this perception of IBM,” 
says Jack Rogers, 1BM vice president 
and president of csp, “it has been diffi- 
cult to address from a single-division 
organization the fellow at one end of 
the requirements spectrum for a sim- 
ple payroll and also the much more so- 
phisticated on-line data base insurance 
application user.” 

Now, the Data Processing and Field 
Engineering Divisions can give top pri- 
ority to the sophisticated user—one 
who is generally interested in computer 
controls with large data bases and data 
communications. And GspD can give top 
priority to bringing the advantages of 
data processing and IBM service to the 


smaller user at a profit for him and for 
IBM. 

“Despite 1BM’s industry-by-industry 
marketing thrust of recent years,” Rog- 
ers says, “it’s not enough today to say 
we have this or that industry market- 
ing group. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the data processing needs 
of the top 25 banks in the U.S. and 
the bottom 300. Now 1BM can give 
equal priority to both.” 

Size of the largest central processing 
unit in an account determines whether 
the customer is GspD’s or DPD’s. Typ- 
ically, a GsD customer would have a 
System/ 3, a System/360 Model 20, an 
1130 or a 1620 computer, Customers 
with larger CPUs remain DPD customers. 

In addition, because so many present 
small systems supplement the inter- 
mediate and large systems of more so- 
phisticated customers, DPD will con- 
tinue to be responsible for one-third of 
System/3 sales in 18M U.S., and three- 
fourths of 13M U.S. sensor-based sys- 
tems (System/7, the 1710 and 1800 
computers). These will be serviced by 
the Field Engineering Division. For the 
same reason, the vast majority of key 
entry product sales and installations 
will be the responsibility of DPD and 
FE. 

That further underscores Gsp’s quest 
for new business, getting customers 
and computers together for the first 
time. “For example,” says Rogers, “we 
have a small company here in Atlanta 
—an outboard marine distributor. The 
owner and his wife run a System/3. 
His problems are obviously different 
from a large customer’s. Our task is 


small systems 
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to provide him and thousands of 
others with the kind of marketing sup- 
port and service they need.” 

Rogers is extremely bullish on the 
subject of new business. “We're not 
limited in our potential,” he says. “In 
fact, when I look at the activities in our 
laboratories and I see dealers in auto- 
mobiles, livestock, and lumber, and 
small distributors just starting to use 
our equipment, I realize that we’ve 
only begun to scratch the surface.” 

He believes that the “linkage be- 
tween the market and the laboratory 
is much tighter” in the new integrated 
GSD organization. “This will allow us,” 
he points out, “to serve the customer 
better.” One of the things that has be- 
come clear in the last four or five years, 
Rogers adds, is the importance of the 
market requirements function in ob- 
taining a better understanding of the 
needs of the small systems customer. 

To accomplish that, he says, Gsp has 
developed what he calls “the outside-in 
strategy,” now in its early stages. ‘‘This 
means,” he adds, “organizing our busi- 
ness to suit the customer, with primary 
emphasis on his requirements. It’s an 
approach dictated by the market rather 


than by technology. 

“I see our planners getting out from 
behind the drawing boards and being 
with customers,” he continues. “I see 
our design people being in the market- 
place, spending a certain amount of 
time there every year, as a re- 
quirement of their assignments. It’s the 
sort of thing that happens now only 
with our large leading edge customers.” 

When a Gsp customer becomes too 
big for a GsD product, the customer 
should “grow” into ppp. “We've re- 
structured our sales plan,’ says 
Rogers, “so there is a good deal of 
incentive to insure this. We reward the 
GspD salesman for accomplishing a cus- 
tomer move, for example, from a Sys- 
tem/3 to a System/370 Model 115.” 

The small systems part of the busi- 
ness will also provide plenty of new 
opportunities for career growth for 
IBMers, says Rogers. “Now we’re say- 
ing a Man or woman can have an ex- 
citing career in the small systems part 
of the business. There’ll be clearly 
delineated career paths for those who 
prefer the small systems side.” 

Employee assignments and facilities 
arrangements are being worked out by 





GSD, DPD, FE, and the Real Estate and: 
Construction Division. In some cases, | 
csp branches will share space with ppp; 
in others they'll be separate. | 

The so-called Metro branch offices 
in DPD that were dedicated to small’ 
systems have become the nucleus of 
Gsp’s branch operations, and most 


will stay physically where they are. In 


other areas, Gsp will depend on the 


DPD and FE organizations for branch 
office administration. 
As for hiring new people, Rogers 


points to a “conservative approach” 


particularly in staff areas. However, he 
says he expects to see “areas we’ve 


missed or where we are understaffed, 


both in sales and customer engineering. 
It remains to be seen what our overall 
needs will be.” 

The January realignment was, in 
part, a culmination of developments 
that began in November 1969, when 
GSD was formed. At that time, two out 
of three division revenue dollars were 
coming from punched card equipment 
and most Gsp products were at least 
five years old. 

At Gsp’s inception, small systems 
development and manufacturing were 
combined under Jack Rogers, who had 
been a DPD vice president. 

The division’s first objective, says 
Rogers, was to revitalize the small sys- 
tems part of the product line and 
achieve cost competitiveness. ‘““That’s 
been done,” he adds, “thanks to some 
very creative and dedicated people.” 

System/3 Model 10 had been an- 
nounced a few months before GsD was 
formed, but had not yet been shipped. 

The first Gsp product announcements 
came a year later, in October 1970— 
System/7, the System/3 Model 6, and 





Excerpts from remarks to GSD management. 


Frank T. Cary, 1BM chairman: 


the marketplace, FE has seen to it that it is most reliable, 


and csp has kept its systems very competitive and profitable. 
“But now is the time to get all of the functions under a 


“He (Jack Rogers) put together a superb team that pro- 
vided the support to the marketplace to help make System/3 
a success. He led the rest of the company in the way to 
reduce costs of manufacturing overheads. He challenged 
his development team to produce a product line for both 
the present and future that is sufficiently viable that we can 
organize a full-scale division around it with complete con- 
fidence in its success.” 


“Lawsuits are won or lost in courtrooms, and businesses 
are structured and organized to meet the requirements of 
the marketplace and technology. While every business deci- 
sion has some legal ramification, organization decisions 
that we make are done for business reasons and any legal 
benefits that result are pure fallout.” 


“pp has done a great job in getting System/3 accepted in 


single, general management, which I think will assure us 


of the best structure in which to optimize costs and develop 
the low cost systems of the future .. . We are going to con- 
tinue making organization studies and changes because 
our marketplace and our technology are changing.” 


John R. Opel, 18M senior vice president and group executive, 
pp Product Group, to whom Gsp reports, along with the 
General Products, System Development, and System Prod- 
ucts Divisions: 

“We believe in trying to specialize our systems business 
towards different markets . . . Today, that specialization 
and our dedication to decentralized management give us the 
ability to be more responsive in the low-cost systems busi- 
ness .. . The mix and match of resources will be quite differ- 
ent from that for large systems. That’s the essence of what 
we’re after—to free you up to recognize those differences.” 





the 129 card data recorder, a keypunch 
with a memory. 

Later, the Model 15, a versatile com- 
puter for multiprocessing or teleproc- 
essing, joined System/3 Models 6 and 
10, providing three compatible models 
in that family. The enhanced Model 10 
is the most widely accepted, fastest- 
selling general-purpose computer in 
the world. 

System/7 has been expanded and 
today is making major inroads into 
new application areas. The 3740 data 
entry system was introduced, with its 
keyboard, cathode ray tube display, 
and flexible diskette. 

Last fall GsD announced the mari- 
time applications system, which uses a 
special version of System/7 as a ship- 
board computer. It is linked to a ship’s 
radar, speed log, gyrocompass, navi- 
gation receiver, and rudder controls 
to bring real-time data processing to 
a ship’s bridge. Most recently, Gsp an- 
nounced the System/7-based Energy 
Management System, which will allow 
electric utilities to produce power 
more efficiently. 

Application development activity has 
been part of Gsp for about two years, 
since the software activity at Menlo 
Park, Calif., was transferred from DPD. 
It was found that the products Gsp 
built required some applications pro- 
gramming available at the time of first 
customer shipment. Hence, the appli- 
cation customizer service was devel- 
oped as a selling and installation aid. 

“These centers are key parts of the 





division,” says Rogers, “and as we 
move further towards application-di- 
rected marketing, we hope to do as 
good a market requirements job in ap- 
plications as we have in hardware, and 
then provide application support to 
the customer with the hardware.” 
Since Gsp was formed, it has proved 
to be a testing ground for concepts that 
were later adopted by other divisions. 
It was the first to introduce the con- 
cept of the location general manager— 
one executive presiding over both plant 
and lab at the same location. In De- 
cember 1971, Gsp was first to an- 
nounce manufacturing integration, a 
significant change in manufacturing by 
which two facilities remote from ‘each 
other are run from a single production 
control point. Rochester became the 


After a meeting of the New York area 
GsD sales and service branches at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Jack Rogers, 
IBM vice president and president of 
GsD, left, chats with (left to right) Lou 
Van De Water, sales trainee, and Bob 
Mclntyre, sales assistant, of the 

New York office; Steve Buck, 

sales assistant, and Des Dawson, 
associate marketing rep, of the Man- 
hattan-Penn Center office. 


focal point for the planning and sup- 
port functions for both Rochester and 
Boca Raton. 

One measure of increased manufac- 
turing effectiveness: It takes half as 
many people today to support a mil- 
lion points as it did when Gsp was 
formed. And small systems points 
shipped rose 60 percent between 1970 
and 1972. 

Now, with the new organization 
changes, says Rogers, his chief concern 
“is to produce a smooth cutover.” He 
adds: “It’s going to require an even 
higher level of cooperation with DPD 
and FE than we’ve had up to now. I’m 
confident it will work. We have the 
right products and organization, but 
above all, we have highly talented and 
dedicated people.” 





To ensure that users of small com- 
puter systems receive the same level 
of marketing support and services as 
upper-end of the line customers, the 
1BM World Trade Corporation is es- 
tablishing a General Systems Division. 

Robert A. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed wTc vice president—General 
Systems Division. 

IBM Canada has already established 
a GSD marketing and service organiza- 
tion similar to the one in 1BM USS. 
Fourteen other country organizations 
have announced their intention to 
implement csp during 1974. They 


are: France, Germany, Italy, U.K., 
Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, Japan, Australia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Mexico. Other 
countries will receive support and 
guidance in marketing and servicing 
their small systems customers from 
GSD organizations at WTC HQ and the 
two Group Headquarters. 

As is the case in the U.S., these 
changes in WTC are intended to make 
the company more responsive to cus- 
tomer needs and to speed up turn- 
around time in coping with customer 
problems. a 
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It’s not that the old organization structures were wrong. 
It’s just that the new ones are better. Simpler and better 
fitted to the needs of the business. 

Certainly, organizational change is not new to the 
Data Processing and Field Engineering Divisions. But 
this year’s is more sweeping than most. It not only does 
away with one whole organizational level between the 
branch and DPD Headquarters, it decentralizes decision- 
making to 14 geographic regions. 





ETTER 


The switch is to symmetry between both divisions. No 
more areas in the Field Engineering Division. FE now 
has 14 geographic regions—matching, with two minor 
exceptions, those of the sales organization. 

The objective in both cases: better customer service, 
better response time, quicker decision-making, shorter 
lines of communications. Equally important: greater op- 
erating efficiency as both organizations work to hold 
the line on sales and service expense. 


The Data Processing and 
Field Engineering Divisions 


The field organizations of both divisions are now 

divided into 14 regions; regional headquarters are identified 
by the numbers, branch offices by the pins. The 

regional lines of the Field Engineering and Data Processing 
Divisions now parallel each other, with two minor 

exceptions in upstate New York. 
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‘One mark of every great 


organization is its willingness to change— 






to adapt itself to new needs 


and to new opportunities.’ 
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Why the new 
regional setup? 





For the Data Processing and Field Engineering Divisions 
it means better customer service, better field support. 


by Angelo M. Donofrio 


“Is there anyone who doesn’t know 
why we're here?” 

Ralph A. Pfeiffer, Jr., asked that 
question on the morning of the an- 
nouncement. His audience laughed. 

Pfeiffer, 18M vice president and pres- 
ident of the Data Processing Division, 
was meeting with his branch managers 
at the Rye Town Hilton. 

Fifteen miles to the west at the Tar- 
rytown Hilton Inn, O. M. Scott, 1BM 
vice president and president of the 
Field Engineering Division, was hold- 
ing a similar meeting with his branch 
managers. Scott, in his opening re- 
marks, alluded to rumors about a GsD 
announcement and said: “The surprise 
is that we are going to confirm what 
you already know.” 

But GspD (see page 5) was only part 
of the announcement. 

In both ppp and FE, the signs had 
been unmistakable. The meetings had 
taken major preparation. It was inevi- 
table that some field management 
would sense something was up. 

And so Pfeiffer and Scott announced 
sweeping realignments of their divi- 
sions, making them almost identical 
geographically (technical description: 
“symmetry” ). For ppp, it was the bold- 
est organizational change since the es- 
tablishment of three geographic re- 
gional headquarters in 1956. 

How have the structures changed? 
e ppp has created 14 new regions, 
each with from 11 to 17 branches of 
its own. This replaces three geographic 
regional headquarters in New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles and the 19 
districts reporting to them. Seven of 
the new regions report to John Akers, 
and seven to Terry Lautenbach. Both 


have been named ppp field operations 
vice presidents. 
e FE has established 14 new regions, 
which report to field operations vice 
presidents: 7 to Jack Howell and 7 to 
Ted Grosskopf, Jr. The new regions, 
with 7 to 14 branches each, replace 
FE’s previous 15 areas and 3 regions. 
The changes come on the heels of a 
record year for the business: IBM 
worldwide gross income for 1973 ex- 





‘Our strategic plans tell us 
that there...are no ceil- 
ings on word processing and 
data processing, other than 
those we may create for 
ourselves. We have along 
way to goand you... 


will get us there.’ 
—Frank Cary to DPD and FE 
field management 





ceeded $10-billion for the first time. 
And after the recession years that 
slowed Dpp’s start into the Seventies, 
the division last year achieved quota 
for 11 months in a row. 

Why, then, the change? 

1BM Chairman Frank T. Cary re- 
plies: ‘Nothing was really wrong with 
the old structure. It has obviously 
served us well in light of the record. 
What we are doing today is to orga- 


nize ourselves for the future.” 

Dean R. McKay, 1BM senior vice 
president and group executive, Dp Mar- 
keting Group (to which ppp and FE re- 
port, along with the Advanced Systems 
Development Division), sees the major 
advantage of the plan as providing 
greater freedom of action. 

“We look to the pp and FE regional 
managers,” adds McKay, “to operate 
as a team, to settle with their branch 
offices as many issues as they can, to 
make business judgments account by 
account, city by city. This kind of spe- 
cific, rifle-shot approach, where trade- 
offs can be made as close to the action 
as possible may, in the long run, be 
one of the most important results of the 
changes.” 

According to Pfeiffer and Scott, the 
benefits fall into two categories: for the 
customer and for IBM. 

How does it help the customer? 

Says Pfeiffer: ““We need to be more 
responsive, and to do that we’re plac- 
ing critical skills and resources as close 
to the customer as we can get them.” 

Under the new setup, each of the 14 
DPD regions will be a complete, self- 
sufficient marketing organization with 
the full authority of the former regions. 
Instead of dealing with a district and a 
region, each branch will have a single 
level of field management to assist in 
marketing and market support. 

At a DPD executive briefing on the 
changes, Howard G. Figueroa, DPD 
vice president for management ser- 
vices, showed three slides listing scores 
of business items branch managers 
wrestle with every day. 

“To get a decision on any one of 
these,” said Figueroa, “two organiza- 
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tional levels were involved. Now, the 
authority for all these decisions is in 
the hands of the regional manager of 
business controls.” 

That’s just one example of the faster 
response DPD expects. 

By setting up 14 regions under two 
vice presidents instead of 15 areas un- 
der three, FE has streamlined its deci- 
sion-making. 

What does the change mean to FE? 

Says Scott: “In FE’s new organiza- 
tion, these two vice presidents will 
function as a definite part of my office 
and will be considered an extension of 
headquarters. The 14 regional man- 
agers will be the focal point of line 
management in the field. 

“The branch office is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the basic business unit in 
the field. We want the branches to have 
maximum latitude to serve the cus- 
tomer within the framework of our 
policies, business practices, and divi- 
sional programs. 

“We are making these changes,” 
Scott continues, “to allow FE branch 
offices to be more responsive to the 
needs of our data processing customers, 
particularly as our customers move to 
more integrated and complex systems. 

“We recognize that every unit of 
management is unique, that customers 
have special requirements—and these 
requirements vary with time, and that 
customers have an increasing depen- 
dency on programming support. 

“Customer satisfaction is the joint 
objective of our divisions, and these 
changes will provide the framework to 
help us further improve communica- 
tions between FE and pp. And it will 
allow us to be even more responsive to 
the requirements of our customers.” 

Faster response time, better com- 
munication, and closer field support 
may sound like motherhood. But those 
goals are critically important in view 
of a significant trend in the market- 
place: Large systems —vastly complex 
—today constitute the nerve center of 
many customer businesses. If a system 
goes down, the customer’s business 
stops. If the system is not at peak effi- 





















































Above: Frank Cary greets Bob Gaschler, 
branch manager of Dpp’s St. Louis Com- 
mercial branch office, at the DPD 
announcement meeting. In the back- 
ground is Robert Hubner, 1BM senior 

vice president. 











Below: O. M. Scott, 1BM vice president 
and FE president, with Dean McKay, IBM 
senior vice president and group executive 
of the pp Marketing Group. The setting 
is the Tarrytown Hilton Inn, where 

FE announced its realignment to field 
management. 
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Ralph Pfeiffer, 18M vice president and 
DPD president, paid tribute to the DPD 
people who moved to Gsb: “I want to 
express my personal gratitude for your 
many contributions. You are joining 

a vital organization.” 


ciency, neither is the customer’s busi- 
ness. This is especially the case with 
data base/data communications sys- 
tems (pB/pDc). These are large com- 
puters with complex systems programs, 
huge databanks, and intricate terminal 
networks—all working in harmony. 

“To complete a major installation of 
pB/DC,” says Pfeiffer, “may take years 
and considerable resources. But the 
return on investment is well worth it.” 

DB/DC installations already account 
for the bulk of installed System/370s 
and terminals linked to 1BM systems. 
The potential is tremendous. In fact, 
by the end of 1975, the number of 
customers using IBM’s two major DB/ 
DC programming systems is expected 
to triple. 

“These customers,” says Pfeiffer, 
“demand tailored solutions, systems 
that address their unique operating 
problems and provide long-term eco- 
nomic payoff.” 

With the General Systems Division 





handling small systems marketing, DPD 
and FE people will be free to con- 
centrate more fully on larger systems 
and supporting products. The new re- 
gional organization will place the mar- 
keting, service, and technical support 
demanded by such complex instal- 
lations closer to the customer. 

What about the effects of the new 
organization on IBM? 

To answer this question, says Pfeif- 
fer, “you have to understand the im- 
pact of price/performance. The 360 
provided a twofold increase in price/ 
performance over the 1400 and the 
7000 series. Then we doubled it again 
with the 370. 

“While this has meant increased 
value to the customer, it has brought 
increased challenge for us. We have to 
sell more just to stay even, and more 
still in order to grow.” 

Why? Because, for every dollar he 
spends, the customer is getting more 
computing power than he did with his 


last generation of equipment. DPD, 
therefore, has to sell and install more 
applications to make use of that ad- 
ditional power. 

“And that’s not the entire equation,” 
adds Pfeiffer. “Like any American busi- 
ness, we have to fight the upward 
pressures of inflation and operating 
costs, and the way to do that is through 
improved efficiency.” 

To a businessman, the measure of 
operating efficiency is the expense-to- 
revenue picture. This shows what he is 
spending—in marketing, support, and 
administrative operations—to bring in 
dollars of revenue. 

Between 1966 and 1972, DPD’s ex- 
penses shot up out of proportion to 
revenue. Last year, for the first time, 
the figure decreased. Behind that drop 
were several significant actions, which 
were taken to strengthen the marketing 
organization as well as to improve effi- 
ciency. In 1973, the division went from 
four regions to three, branch offices 
were consolidated (from 240 to 218), 
and a second administrative center was 
set up in Bethesda, Md. Through such 
consolidation and larger branch offices, 
DPD was able to deploy more man- 
power for direct marketing. With the 
second administrative center, the di- 
vision was able to process orders, 
schedule deliveries, and handle other 
administrative tasks more efficiently. 

“If we had taken no further ac- 
tions,” says Pfeiffer, “we'd be pushing 
our expense-to-revenue ratio out of 
sight by 1976.” 

To market products with greater 
performance at less cost, explains Fi- 
gueroa, one of the principal architects 
of the new DPD organization, “we had 
to find a way to intensify our market- 
ing efforts while keeping costs lean and 
offsetting the continued effects of in- 
flation.” The new move puts more 
sales and systems engineering people 
on the direct marketing line. It also 
eliminates duplication at the staff level. 

“We're going to have a simpler or- 
ganization,” says McKay. “And sim- 
pler organizations almost always work 
better—and let us work better.” @ 
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A start-of-the-year report 
on pending antitrust litigation 





By Robert J. Siegel 


On the first Monday in October this 
year, in the big, grey, granite Federal 
Building overlooking New York City’s 
Foley Square, trial of the government’s 
lawsuit against 1BM is scheduled to be- 
gin. 

October 7 will be nearly six years 
after that January day in 1969 when 
the Justice Department announced it 
would file a civil action against 18M for 
claimed violations of the Sherman An- 
titrust Act. 

During those years, IBMers often 
have been urged to work energetically 
at the business of inventing, building, 
and marketing better products, and to 
leave the law to the lawyers. Most re- 
cently, by 1BM Chairman Frank T. 
Cary, when he said: “.. . the plain fact 
is that the future of our company will 
reflect far less what happens in the 
courts than what happens in the labo- 
ratories and plants and headquarters 
of our company, and in the offices of 
our customers. And on what individual 
IBMers around the world continue to 
achieve with character and courage 
and intelligence.” 

That 1BMers have taken the advice 
to heart appears evident from the rec- 
ord. Between 1969 and the start of 
this year, the Data Processing Division 
alone has announced nearly 50 major 
new pieces of hardware, including the 


extremely successful System/370, and 
the corporation’s revenues have in- 
creased dramatically. 


THE RECORD 


Today, IBM’s attorneys are deep into 
a massive job of interviewing and ex- 
amining the prospective testimony of 
hundreds of possible witnesses for both 
IBM and the government. At the same 
time, they are preparing for two sched- 
uled appeals—Telex and Greyhound 
—while working on a number of addi- 
tional cases which, although not yet 
scheduled for trial, require intensive 
study, research, and preparation. 

A look at the trial record thus far in 
IBM’s so-called “antitrust-related” suits 
shows one victory at the trial level: the 
Greyhound Computer Leasing Corpo- 
ration case—and one major setback: 
the Telex Corporation’s suit. 

Both cases are scheduled to be heard 


in United States Circuit Courts of 
Appeals. The Telex case, which IBM 
has asked be moved ahead with all 
possible speed, may be heard by this 
summer in Denver’s Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Greyhound 
suit, which was dismissed in the lower 
court at the direction of the judge, is 
being appealed by Greyhound and 
may be heard about the same time in 
San Francisco’s Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Unlikely to reach the trial stage this 
year are five additional suits which 
were filed between October and De- 
cember of 1973 in the wake of the 
Telex decision. Three of these cases 
are what IBM attorneys view as “Telex- 
like,” in that they are based largely on 
the findings in the Telex decision, and 
involve issues very similar to those in 
the Telex lawsuit. These are the suits 
by Transamerica Leasing Corp., Hud- 
son General Computer Corp., and 
Marshall Industries. 

The other two cases also are Telex- 
like, but extend beyond the periph- 
erals-based issues of the Telex case 
into a broader range of argument 
over IBM’s business practices and mar- 
ket activities. These are the Memorex 
Corporation’s suit (actually three sepa- 
rate legal actions, but discussed here 
as a single lawsuit) and the California 
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Computer Products Corporation com- 
plaint. 1BM, in a counterclaim, asserted 
that Calcomp improperly used IBM 
trade secrets and patented techniques. 

IBM’s response to the original Telex 
suit, and to the suits which have fol- 
lowed, has been that they are “without 
merit.” Although the company has 
avoided lengthy comment on_ issues 
which ultimately must be decided in 
the courts, it has expressed confidence 
that it will be vindicated through the 
legal process. 

[Federal District Judge David N. 
Edelstein, who is hearing the govern- 
ment lawsuit, has expressly prohibited 
both sides from commenting on the is- 
sues in that case. In his order, he said, 
in part: “. . . that plaintiff and defen- 
dant are restricted from disseminating 
news of any proceedings before this 
Court or of any matters relating to this 
action by press release, press confer- 
ence or interview with the press with- 
out the consent of the Court, except 
insofar as it is necessary to keep the 
public informed as to the progress of 
the case, as to the scheduling of pro- 
ceedings before the Court and the ex- 
istence of documents and transcripts on 
file with the Court... .”] 

Running through the antitrust-re- 
lated suits is a common thread. Al- 
though each differs in detail, all charge 
that 18M has attempted to monopolize 
one or more segments of a computer- 
related market—whether for comput- 
ers, peripheral equipment, or services. 
And they charge that 1BM has con- 
ducted its business in terms of pricing 
or marketing practices so as to violate 
provisions of the antitrust statutes. 

IBM’s position has been that, first 
and foremost, IBM has conducted its 
business at all times in a highly com- 
petitive, completely ethical and straight- 
forward manner. 

The company has consistently taken 
these positions, both in the courtroom 
and in briefs: 


e The market for computers, periph- 
erals, and services—far from being 
monopolistic—is highly competitive, 


relatively easy to get into, large and 
growing. Still growing so rapidly, in 
fact, that plaintiffs have been unable 
accurately to define it. 


e The industry, since its inception in 
the early 1950’s—far from being tech- 
nologically unventuresome—has pro- 
duced a remarkable number of im- 
provements in its products and ser- 
vices. So much so, that today’s prod- 
ucts are vastly improved in technology, 
complexity, and effectiveness from 
those of a few years ago. 


e Prices have not only not gone up 
or stood still—they have come down 
sharply through the years. Whether 
it's called “improved price perfor- 
mance” or “more computing bang 
for the buck,” the amount of sheer 
computing power users get for each 
dollar today is incredibly greater than 
20 years ago. 


Hardly, IBM’s attorneys suggest, a 
picture of an industry and marketplace 
subject to “monopoly” control by any 
single supplier. 


THE WORKLOAD 


Here is a breakdown of key prob- 
lems and actions which 18M attorneys 
anticipate will come to the fore in the 
year ahead. 

In the U.S. Government’s | suit, 
which was filed on the last business 
day of the outgoing Johnson Adminis- 
tration, Judge Edelstein recently set 
October 7, 1974, as a firm date for 
starting the trial. But before that date, 
a tremendous amount of work must be 
completed both by attorneys for the 


government, and by 1BM’s lawyers and 


the team of IBM “businessmen’”—ex- 
perts from many areas of the business 
who work with the lawyers in the trial 
preparation effort. 

And the courts must resolve whether 
IBM must turn over to the government 
some 600 documents which 18M feels 
very strongly either are “privileged,” or 
are “lawyers’ work product.” (‘Priv- 
ilege” includes the right of a client to 
reveal information to his lawyers with 
confidence that none of the informa- 
tion can be made public without his 
permission. Without such a right, no 
person could work openly and freely 
with his lawyers.) Frank Cary has said 
he believes surrender of these priv- 
ileged documents would violate “‘one of 
the oldest and most cherished of legal 
rights, the right of confidentiality be- 
tween a lawyer and his client.” 

Although 1BM has made it clear that 
it will, if the courts ultimately refuse 
to support its view, turn the documents 
over to the court, Judge Edelstein 
found IBM in contempt of court for 
refusing to release these documents. 
The issue now is being appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals earlier 
declined to hear the appeal on the 
grounds it does not have jurisdiction. 
But a $150,000 per day fine, origi- 
nally ordered to be levied on IBM if it 
would not turn the documents over to 
the court, was ordered held in abey- 
ance until the U.S. Supreme Court has 
a chance to act on the appeal. 

How the documents came into dis- 
pute goes back to 1970, when a judge 
in the Federal District Court in Min- 
nesota ordered 1BM to submit—within 
a three-month period—an _ unprece- 
dented 17 million documents in the 
Control Data Corporation suit. Under 
this time pressure a relatively small 
number of documents (about 1,200), 
which were either privileged or work 
product, were inadvertently included 
among the 17 million. 

Subsequently, Federal judges in 
Minnesota and Oklahoma ruled that 
IBM had not lost its right of privilege 
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The Process 


To follow a civil antitrust case through the 
Federal courts, you’ve got to know which courts 
and how they work. Here’s a brief outline of 
the process. 


After a lawsuit is filed with a clerk of the Federal Court, pretrial pro- 
cedures begin. These may range from precise definition of the issues to be 
resolved, to identification of prospective witnesses and evidence. The parties 
or potential witnesses may be “deposed,” that is, questioned under oath by 
lawyers for both sides. Documents are requested and examined by both sides for 
possible use as evidence. And a myriad of issues, including what will and will not 
be admissible as evidence, are argued before the judge or before court-appointed 
“masters,” legal experts appointed by the judge to act for him. 


The trial takes place before a Federal District Court Judge, and, if 
either side demands one, a jury. The trial can take from several weeks to 
more than a year. 


If the case is heard by a judge without a jury, the judge renders his 
decision after hearing all the evidence. This decision includes “findings of fact 
and conclusions of law,” and also may include any penalities or actions ordered 
by the judge. 

But if the case is heard by a jury, the jury decides its verdict and assesses 
the damages, if any, based on its interpretations of the facts. In doing so, the 
jury must adhere strictly to the judge’s instructions on precisely how it must 
apply the Jaw to these facts. 


Motions often are filed by the losing side asking the trial court to 
change or modify its ruling. 


In any antitrust action brought by the Federal Government, an appeal 

from the District Court’s judgment is made directly to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In all other cases, an appeal can be filed only with the U.S. Circuit Court 

of Appeals. The Appeals Court consists of a number of judges, three of whom 

usually are designated to hear a case. Oral arguments generally are limited to 

an hour or two, and written briefs to perhaps 100 or 150 pages. The Appeals 
Court judges also have access to the original trial record and all evidence. 


The Appeals Court may uphold or reverse all or part of the lower 
court’s ruling. Or it may send all or part of the case back for retrial. 


Either side may appeal all or part of this second decision to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which has the right to refuse to hear any antitrust case—except 
those in which the U.S. Government is the plaintiff. Refusal to hear an appeal, in 
effect, upholds the lower court’s decision. But if it decides to hear the appeal, 
the Supreme Court can overrule or uphold all or part of any lower court 
decision. There is no appeal from a final Supreme Court decision. 





through this inadvertent action. In the 
Oklahoma instance, an effort by Telex 
to overturn that ruling was rejected by 
a Circuit Court of Appeals. Despite 
these rulings by Federal judges on this 
precise point, Judge Edelstein ordered 
that these documents be turned over to 
the Justice Department. Although it 
reexamined some 600 documents and 
agreed these were not privileged or 
work product, IBM is appealing its right 
to withhold the remaining 600, 

A second problem in the government 
case is how to collect by October 7 all 
the statistics needed to define the com- 
puter marketplace. 

IBM now is taking depositions to en- 
large and update an original 1970 “cen- 
sus” of some 1,700 firms which supply 
goods and services to the computer 
market. The original census was taken 
by written questions when the Telex, 
Greyhound, and now-settled Control 
Data Corporation suits were consoli- 
dated in the Federal Court in Minne- 
apolis. At IBM’s request, this census re- 
cently was released from ‘protective 
order” by Federal Judge A. Sherman 
Christensen. This means it is available 
for use in other antitrust cases where 
it is judged admissible. 

Although they did not participate in 
the original census, attorneys for the 
government are participating in taking 
depositions for the current updating of 
the census. 


THE APPEALS 


In the Greyhound Corporation’s 
suit, the decision was a victory for IBM. 
Federal Judge Walter E. Craig, mid- 
way through the trial in the Phoenix, 
Ariz., Federal Courthouse, directed a 
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verdict in favor of the defendant, IBM. 

Judge Craig commented at the time 
that 18M had gained its position in the 
marketplace through “superior skill, 
foresight, and industry.” In directing 
the verdict, he observed that size alone 
is not an offense under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, nor is “mere possession 
of monopoly power.” Because the evi- 
dence presented by Greyhound did not 
support its claim of abuses by IBM, 
Judge Craig ruled, 18M did not have 
to present a defense in the trial. 

The appeal will be heard in San 
Francisco’s Tenth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. A time limit of perhaps an hour 
or two will be placed on oral argu- 
ments for each side. Written briefs are 
limited to perhaps 100 pages. But the 
Appeals Court has available to it the 
entire trial record and all trial exhibits. 

Although it always is possible for an 
Appeals Court to uphold portions of a 








judgment, while overturning other 
parts of a decision, in the Greyhound 
case it appears likely that the Appeals 
Court either will send the entire case 
back for retrial, or uphold the deci- 
sion. The choice for either side then 
is to accept the ruling, or file a writ 
of certiorari asking the U.S. Supreme 
Court to hear an appeal. (The Su- 
preme Court declines to hear about 
90 percent of all cases appealed to it, 
essentially because they are not con- 
sidered by the Court to be of sufficient 
constitutional or legal importance. ) 

The Telex case was a major setback 
for IBM in the District Court. Telex was 
awarded damages of $259.5-million, 
and IBM was ordered to separately price 
some peripheral and other equipment. 
But its counterclaim, that Telex stole 
trade secrets and information, was up- 
held, and 1BM was awarded damages of 
$21.9-million. 


The original finding was for dam- 
ages of $352.5-million against 18M and 
for even more extensive injunctive 
rulings limiting 1BM’s right to price and 
market freely. Later, in a revised de- 
cision, Judge Christensen reduced the 
amount of money damages and modi- 
fied his injunctions. 

As a result, the injunctions have not 
affected significantly the way 1BM does 
business. 

Commenting after the revised rul- 
ing, however, Cary said that 1BM con- 
tinues in its belief that “the basic ruling 
against IBM is erroneous both in its 
theory of antitrust law and its interpre- 
tation of IBM’s business practices. We 
intend to ask for a reversal . . . on the 
basis that 18M has competed fairly and 
within the law.” 

Cary also noted, in a videotaped re- 
port to IBM managers, that the import 
of the Telex decision was not all bad. 


Major antitrust actions: where they stand 


Trial Scheduled October 7, 1974 
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decision for IBM. Decision revised 
by lower court; both sides appeal. 








“Now interestingly enough,’ Cary 
stated, ‘some of what the judge had to 
say about us comes under the heading 
of good news. He said that ‘IBM’s tech- 
nology had been of high quality, con- 
tributing in a substantial degree to 
IBM’s general success in the industry.’ 
He said there is little or no evidence 
that we had attempted to ‘impede gen- 
eral systems competition’ or that ‘we 
had any predatory intent with respect 
to the EDP industry as a whole. . .’ 

“The judge also concluded that EDP 
customers have been furnished with 
better products and lower prices. In 
fact, he said that ‘broadly defined, the 
EDP industry appears competitive and 
dynamic,’ and he declined to accept 
any inference of IBM ‘monopoly 
power’ in the general systems market.” 

Both sides are appealing to the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Denver, 
and the court has agreed with 1BM’s 
request that the case be moved ahead 
as quickly as possible. 

Presentation of oral and written ar- 
guments, which also will be limited by 
the court to perhaps an hour and 100 
pages, may come as early as summer. 

1BM will detail its belief that Judge 
Christensen’s ruling is erroneous, that 
the damages awarded Telex were 
“scarcely supportable under any the- 
ory,” and that “the judge’s ruling 
against IBM goes beyond that of any 
judicial precedent and contains serious 
errors of fact and law.” 

The choices in Denver would appear 
broader than those in the Greyhound 
case. The Appeals Court can, for in- 
stance, uphold some of Judge Chris- 
tensen’s findings, or even all of them, 
while modifying the amount of dam- 
ages or sending the issue of damages 
back to the lower court for retrial. 

Or it can reject all or part of the 
lower court’s findings, as well as the 
damages, either dismissing the case or 
sending it all back for retrial. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the 
company’s position at this point is to 
quote the message Chairman Cary 
brought recently to 1BMers at Family 
Dinners, through a videotaped ad- 
dress: “We intend to argue our law- 
suits, point by point, in the only right 
place—the courts. But let me say this: 
We believe in the integrity of our com- 
pany and the strength of our legal 
arguments. 

“.. . Whatever the outcome of our 
various legal contests—and they will 
take months and in some cases perhaps 
years to decide—they should not di- 
vert us from the key fact in our future: 
that is the quality of resources the 
IBM company has to keep it moving 
forward...” a 


Viewpoint 


Foolish—the assumption 
that all bigness is bad. But it’s 
symptomatic of a growing 
distrust of large organizations. 












In 1BM’s annual report for 1973, 13M Chairman Frank 
T. Cary noted some of the unique circumstances which he 
suggests may have added to the legal difficulties of 1nM. Al- 
though these circumstances do not touch directly on the 
issues in these lawsuits, they may help, in part, to explain 
the eagerness of smaller companies to challenge their larger 
competitors in the courts. 

Cary said: “There are also, I think, some less obvious 
factors behind the legal actions against IBM. We have seen 
in recent years in our society an increasing distrust of 
large institutions, a feeling that ‘bigness is badness’ no mat- 
ter how that bigness was achieved. This social and political 
atmosphere, I believe, has encouraged smaller companies in 
a number of other industries—not just ours—to initiate pri- 
vate antitrust action against large successful competitors. 

“In addition, our industry includes a number of compa- 
nies, like Telex, that have chosen to rely on 1BM-developed 
technology for their products. Some of these companies 
claim that 1BM’s efforts to introduce new technology and to 
stay competitive in price—the kind of efforts that have been 
considered normal by most companies and industries—are 
now illegal acts against them. This doesn’t make any sense to 
us. We continue to believe we have competed fairly.” 


Others 


A number of business writers also have commented on the 
public’s critical attitude toward bigness. Here, excerpts from 
a recent article by Irving Kristol, in The Wall Street Journal: 
“This is the season for scapegoating and the large corpo- 
ration is once again everyone’s favorite candidate for ritual 
slaughter. . . In a sense, none of this is new. In any de- 
mocracy, large and powerful organizations which are in 
business to make a profit will inevitably be regarded—have 
always been regarded—with distaste and suspicion. . . 
Nor is this state of affairs wholly to be deplored. Within 
limits, the fear and dislike of ‘bigness’ is a healthy demo- 
cratic instinct. . . But it is also true that large organizations 
are here to stay. No reasonable person can envisage disman- 
tling these structures—their existence is the precondition 
for too many benefits, to which we are strongly attached.” 

Earlier, in an article on bigness in industry, Forbes con- 
cluded: “So the real question to ask is not: Is business 
getting too big? The answer to that question is that it must. 
The real question, then is: How can we make bigness com- 
patible with efficiency, with creativity and with genuine 
democracy? That will be the real test for the Seventies.” 
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Conversation 








With Notre Dame’s Father Theodore Hesburgh on corporate 
responsibility, commitment, and civil rights. 


A distinguished visitor from the academic world came 
to IBM’s Corporate Headquarters in Armonk to talk to 
members of senior management on a broad variety of 
issues ranging from human rights and help for under- 
developed nations to the role of business leadership in 
society today. 

The visitor was Father Theodore Martin Hesburgh, 
now in his 22nd year as president of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. Father Hesburgh is renowned not only for educa- 
tional leadership, but also for his strong role in the civil 
rights movement (he served as an original member of 
the President’s Civil Rights Commission) and his advo- 
cacy of a higher conscience in business and government. 

Father Hesburgh came to a special prominence in 
1969 when he wrote a letter to the Notre Dame student 
body warning that violent protests, during that time of 
great student unrest would be met with suspension from 
school. His letter struck a responsive chord. Hundreds 
of newspapers wrote editorials acclaiming his firm stand. 

Yet, Father Hesburgh believes, the intent of the letter 
was often missed. It condemned, he explains, only un- 
reasonable behavior and violence. It noted that youth 
in the 1960’s had much to be unhappy about. In a second 
letter, to the Administration in Washington, D.C., he 
warned of the consequence of repressive measures 
against student protesters. 

Today, Father Hesburgh remains the same intensely 
busy, involved man he has been for years—a member 
of more than a score of committees, boards, and founda- 
tions; the holder of honorary degrees from more than 
30 schools; a persistent petitioner for more enforcement 
of civil rights laws, more pressure for peace, more help 
for the poor, more understanding of youth and the prob- 
lems of modern day living. 

He is also always a man of the church, a person who 
says that his greatest pleasure is offering Mass, particu- 
larly with the students of his Notre Dame. 

Think interviewed Father Hesburgh after his talk with 
members of IBM’s senior management. Following, high- 
lights of the question-and-answer session. 


What happened to the campus revolution of the 1960's? 


I don’t know quite why it stopped. There were many 
explanations. One, the war was winding down. That 
certainly is part of an explanation. The draft was off, 
so it didn’t bite close to the bone. Even revolutionaries 

have to sleep, and people were running out of adrenaline. 

It also became fairly apparent, as the economy slowed 
down and jobs got tight, that youngsters realized they 
weren’t really getting educated, no matter how much fun 

it was to be a revolutionary. 


How would you characterize campuses today in the 
absence of a revolution? 


First of all, there’s a much more serious attitude about 
getting educated. The world is very competitive, things 
are not all that open and plush. Secondly, I find that, 

at least on our campus, youngsters are interested in the 
great issues. What really worries me today is that 
youngsters might get cynical about political life. That 
would be the greatest tragedy of all. Cynicism is bad 
enough in an older person, but it’s tragic with a 
youngster. 


What are some of the noteworthy achievements of the 
Civil Rights Commission, of which you were a member 
for so long? 


We recommended many measures that became laws. 
With the Voting Rights Act in 1965, we got the vote for 
everybody. Six million blacks, who could not register 

to vote, suddenly found that if anybody tried to keep 
them from registering to vote he went to jail. There’s 
really no one in the country today that doesn’t have 

legal recourse if he or she wants to vote. So we cleaned 
up the voting thing completely. Public accommodations 
we cleaned up overnight with the 1964 law, because we 
simply said, “If you’re serving the public, you either 
serve all the public or you go out of business.” Education 
has opened up tremendously because, when the Civil 
Rights Commission came into being, there were practi- 
cally no blacks in any of the state universities in the 
South. There were special state universities for blacks, 
special black law schools, special black agricultural 
schools. Today there isn’t a university in the South that 
doesn’t have large numbers of blacks in it. 


Do you think there is a greater emphasis on social re- 
sponsibility among corporations today? 


Yes. I think if you look at most annual reports today, 
you'll see a whole section on social responsibility, in the 
operations both at home and overseas. I think this is a 

bit of a fall-out from the student revolution, because 
questions about social responsibility were asked of 
corporations. I have to say that Tom Watson, Jr., of 
course, was one of the leaders in this field early on 
because we were both directors of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. When we got concerned in that foundation 


- about what we were doing on equality of opportunity 
_ in this country, we decided one day at an annual meeting 





to set up a committee to look into our responsibilty and 
the various ways we might take care of it. Tom Watson 
was the trustee who was elected to chair that committee, 
which met frequently over the whole next year, and 
came up with a program which we're still following 

in some part. 


You’re one of the few clerics in the United States who 
is a director of a large corporation—the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Has this given you some additional insight 
into business and business people? 


I think so. I took a dim view of going on that board 
because I’d turned down five or six others. But David 
Rockefeller is a very persuasive man. He said the bank 
was involved in over $30-billion of business and if 
a person would like to do some good, there’s some 
leverage there. We are now establishing banks in minority 
sections and helping minority businesses in many ways. 
I must say I had a lot to learn about it and I still do. 

But it’s a whole new world where, I think, like in every 
other world, leverage can be for good as well as for evil. 
If you want it to be for good, you’d better be around 
and get interested in it. 


If you were a young person facing a career today, with 
a strong sense of motivation and commitment, would 
you contemplate a career in business as being one way 
in which you could really deliver on that commitment? 


Well, J wouldn’t because I always wanted to be a priest, 
but I’m sure there are many people who would. My 
brother, for example, is the president of a business. I’m 
sure he was led this way. He was vice president of an 
international business before that. He was certainly 
thinking of the world in terms of how he could help 
develop it. I think some businesses are very selfish, 
completely profit-minded organizations. Others, I think, 
are thinking in a much broader context and creating 

the kind of world in which they’d like to do business, 
which means a bit of a helping hand here and there to 
those parts of the world that are going to be downtrod- 
den, hopeless, and underdeveloped without some help. 
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You hear a lot these days about youngsters being turned 
off as far as business is concerned. What would it take to 
turn them on towards business? 


Let me give you an example. I’m chairman of a group 
called the Overseas Development Council, which is a 
kind of private research and development and educa- 
tional effort addressing all kinds of questions like food 
supply, population, energy, and other problems facing 
underdeveloped countries, There’s one little cloud on 
the horizon called the multinational corporation. I 

think for most young people today, the multinational 
corporation is viewed as a big, bad ogre that drains 
money out of already poor countries. Now I happen to 
believe that the multinational corporation can be a 

great engine of change and a great instrument of 
development around the world. In the first place, it has 
at its fingertips a technology which the underdeveloped 
world needs. Then, too, it has access to capital, which 
underdeveloped countries need. I think most companies 
have foundations, and they could back up some of the 
efforts towards better education facilities, better training 
facilities and some of the work that’s needed on the 
substructure of underdeveloped countries. If students 
saw that, and saw that they just weren’t going in to make 
a big salary but they were in fact going to be a factor 

in human development of a world where two billion 
people make less than $100 a year, that would turn 
them on in a way that nothing else would. 


Do you really think business can make a significant con- 
tribution to making the world a better place? 


There are many great problems in the world that 
business could take on and solve. I would think there 

are many things where business could team up with 
education and do a better job. I’m thinking of educating 
in remote areas of the world through synchronous 
satellites and television broadcasts and memory banks 
with instant computerized retrieval and miniaturization 
of educational materials. All of these things are quite 
possible with present day technology, but it is going to 
take someone with the know-how and drive to put on 

a space program, probably sponsored by the Federal 
Government, but yet carried out by the business com- 
munity to make the thing go. If you put 1BM and 

some other companies together and said, “Create a 
university of the world by television,” they could do it, 
if you gave them the money and they put some of their 
talent into it. They know how. They’re used to working 
on big projects and big structures and big organiza- 

tions. They could do it very well. The space program 
wasn’t carried out by the Department of Defense, it 
was carried out by American business. If they can get 

a man on the moon, they can certainly teach a kid in 
Bolivia how to read and write. : 


How do you think America is doing with regard to 
eliminating racism? 


We are in a constant tension to eliminate racism in 

the society. I think racism is particularly virulent when 

it touches color. For some reason, many white people— 
although about four-fifths of the world is colored— 
automatically and instinctively think they’re better than 
all the people of color, whether it be black, yellow, red 

or whatever. This is particularly true in this country, I 
think, where black was identified with slavery and with 
people who were uneducated, even though they 
weren’t allowed to get educated. They were people who 
were poor or at the bottom of the line, who had to draw 
the water, hew the wood. They lacked, more than any- 
thing else, the respect of the white people. Well, anyway, 
the fact is that we will have a terrible time overcoming 
this prejudice that has built up over the decades. I 

think we’re doing it, but it means a constant effort daily. 

I think we can do it by law, by saying that if you’re a 
human being and an American citizen, you’ve got rights 
like every other human being and every other American 
citizen. We can make that stick by law if we have good 
administrators, and if we have people who want to 

follow the law. But it is very difficult to get inside a 
person and look at his judgments and feelings and 
attitudes. 


4 


Do you think that business has the capacity to help lead 
America in the right direction? 


Oh, tremendous capacity. I know many business people 
who give enormous leadership. But there are also many 
that don’t. You see, if a man is constantly talking about 
free enterprise and then tries to corner the market, it’s 

a contradiction of terms. Or if he wants freedom for 
himself and locks in everybody else, that’s not really very 
free. So it’s a question of balance and it’s a question 

of knowing where to draw the line. One of the things 
we're striving for in America is vision. I think a 
businessman has to have vision. I think a politician has 

to have vision. I think a university president has to 

have vision of what man is and what the world should 

be, and what we can do to somehow get it from where it 


is to where it ought to be. 
} 


Do you think this will take a long time? 


Sure. I’m not Utopian enough to think that we’re ever 
going to come to a point where we don’t have problems. 
But we can sure have different kinds of problems 

or problems of lesser intensity than we have today. ) 
And we can see times of progress, and progress 
encourages more progress. 


Your own university has changed a lot since you first 
went there as a teacher in 1945. Is it more liberal today? 


It’s more liberal by a whole lot. But also, I think, it’s 

a better university. I think it has a better faculty today. 
It has better facilities, a better endowment. And a lot 
higher budget, which I’m not all that happy about. 


Are the students themselves any different in any way? 


Well, they are and they aren’t. Again I can’t give you 

a yes or no answer to that. They’re different in the 
sense that I think they’re more conscious of larger 
problems than they were before. They’re more con- 
scious of something like overpopulation or world hunger, 
world health or underdevelopment, or inequities, or 
ethical problems regarding environment, trade or 
whatever. I think they are the same in the ways that 
young people have always been the same. They have 
idealism and they have great dreams and they have 
generosity, and I think they respond to a vision the way 
young people always have. 


You're an unusually busy man. What use of your time 
affords you the most satisfaction? 


Well, and I hope I don’t sound too pious, I enjoy 
offering Mass every day. I enjoy going over and 
having Mass with students on Sundays. Also being able 
to discuss with them what they might be able to do with 
their lives. By all odds, life in the university to the extent 
that it involves students and faculty, is a most enjoyable 
thing. There’s some enjoyment in public service if you 
can see some progress. As I mentioned, in the Civil 
Rights Commission we did make some progress. At the 
time we were making progress, it was a very satisfying 
thing. When we started standing still or grinding to a 

halt, it wasn’t very satisfying. I’ve spent 14 years, 

for example, on the International Atomic Energy Agency 
to figure out ways of applying nuclear energy all over 

the world for peaceful uses in medicine and power 
development and agriculture. That’s a very satisfying 
thing. Last summer I was in Africa looking at food 
distribution in the drought countries, but, even beyond 
that, trying to figure out a long-range development plan 
so they’d be independent of periodic droughts. Such 
plans are possible with a little money. I find that very 
satisfying. But there’s a long distance between ideas 

and their accomplishment. 
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by Claire Stegmann 


He was born on Christmas Day, 1642. 
His life was shaped by acts of both 
man and God—civil war, the Great 
London Fire, the Plague. An indifferent 
farmer, inveterate scribbler, uninspired 
teacher, he was an avid and constant 
scholar, as strongly committed to the- 
ology, history, and alchemy as he was 
to mathematics, optics, astronomy, dy- 
namics, and celestial mechanics. On 
the strength of his work in math alone 
he would be reckoned one of the great- 
est scientists who ever lived. 

He saw an apple fall from a tree and 
recognized a fundamental law of the 
universe. 
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¥% London that Newton knew was London after the Great Fire of 
56, the thatched roofs and overhanging upper stories gone, the 
soden houses replaced by brick and stone. Socially and intellectually, 


mdon was anew city as well, a city of men w ho moved casiy be tween 
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> world of ideas and the world of affairs. 
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invention and moowative in method. 


Of these men, the architect and 


public buildings and churches made 
the city “Wren’s London” for genera 
tions, was in his own time known as 
much for his varied scientific interests 
as bis architecture. A distinguished 
mathematician and profesor of astron- 
omy at Oxford and Gresham, a founder pak 
of the Royal Society, he was a vital 
past of the cros-fertilization process 
that made the period rich in ideas snd 
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He was, of course, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and his life and times are vividly 
portrayed in a new 1BM display de- 
signed by the Office of Charles & Ray 
Eames, which opened at the 1BM Ex- 
hibit Center in New York City on De- 
cember 20, 1973. 

The Eames touch is unmistakable. 
Clear, see-through triangles, bearing 
brief but telling accounts of the scien- 
tific giants who succeeded Copernicus 
and ushered in the Newtonian Age, 
seem to open up, like history, into the 
broader flow of Newton’s career as 
told through mementos and beautiful 
color photographs of his green and 
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scientific work behind him, Newton began 
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his interests in history and theology, 
and acknowledged his debt to 
Newton's methods in his Ow Haman 















































moody England. 

There are pictures of the farming 
region in which Newton grew up and to 
which he returned during the Plague; 
vivid shots of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he held a fellowship and 
lectured for 30 years. 

Eames, his wife Ray, a researcher 
named Jehane Burns, two aides, and 
the head of Harvard University’s His- 
tory of Science Department, Professor 
I. Bernard Cohen, were on hand in De- 
cember, along with members of the 
Center staff, at a preview of the show 
for the press. 

The Eames group and 1BM exhibit 





Left: 17th-Century London, rebuilt after 
the Great Fire of 1666, was a city of 
stately buildings and of men who moved 
easily among them in a time of budding 
political and intellectual thought. It was a 
world in which architect and engineer 
Sir Christopher Wren could gather a 
group of gentlemen into a Royal Society 
for the purpose of “conversing in quiet 
with one another” on scientific affairs, a 
world of coffeehouses, where heated 
discussion could lead to scholarship or 
petty feuds. The times were chronicled 
by Admiralty Secretary and diarist 
Samuel Pepys, whose portrait appears 

in exhibit panel. 













































































































































































Above: Designer Charles Eames, right, 
on hand for the show’s preopening press 
conference, chats with Dr. Kenneth 
Franklin, an astronomer of New York 
City’s Hayden Planetarium. Eames’s own 
interest in astronomy was sparked 60 
years ago, by Halley’s Comet. His parents 
left their music in the middle of a piano- 
flute duet and went outside their home 

to view the phenomenon. Says Eames: 
“That sort of interest transfers to a child. 
I knew it took something really important 
to stop that duet.” 


staffers have been together since they 
collaborated on the history wall, A 
Computer Perspective, three years ago. 
A. subsequent Copernicus exhibit, 
which was shown last year, is included, 
in abbreviated form, in the Newton 
show. 

“Each show carries with it the germ 
of the next,” explains Eames. “The 
thing that led immediately to Newton, 
though, was the Easter show, A Mov- 
able Feast and Changing Calendars. 
We got into calendars and how people 
used stars and planets to establish the 
rules for Easter. The more we got into 
astronomy, the more we were drawn 
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‘The first manned flight around the moon was starting its 
return when the question came, “Who’s driving?” The space com- 
mander immediately replied, “Right now, it’s Isaac Newton.” ’ 
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From, Isaac Newton, 
IBM Exhibit Center 





Above: The exhibit’s eye appeal attracts 
frequent sidewalk inspection. Here, a pair 
of passersby on 57th Street stop for a 
closer look at an illustration unfolding 
the life and times of Copernicus. 


to Newton. Everything seemed to 
come together in him. Our November 
show, Shoulders of Giants, which deals 
with Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Gilbert, 
and Descartes, was conceived from the 
start as prologue to Newton.” 
Professor Cohen is one of a handful 
of authorities on Newton throughout 
the world. “It never would have oc- 
curred to me to suggest a Newton show 
merely because of my interest,” he 
says, “and even now, looking at the 
pieces here assembled, I would never 
have imagined they could be so effec- 








Above: Newton’s treatment of space and 
time as absolutes was later modified by 
Einstein, with his Special Theory of 
Relativity. But, for slower-moving bodies, 
Newtonian laws still hold—a fact which 
seems to absorb a Center visitor. The 
alchemist’s flasks, above, indicate another 
of Newton’s interests. 


tively juxtaposed. 

“Charles provides a creative con- 
straint. I find that I tend to take things 
for granted, but he will say, ‘Stop, no 
professorial lectures. We want to know 
how you get from this point to that.’ ” 

Newton’s laws of motion guide the 
behavior of today’s space probes. He 
also defined the shape of a comet’s or- 
bit as an ellipse. Appropriately, the 
elliptical path of the comet Kohoutek 
is illustrated in the exhibit. 

Three computer programs have been 
developed by the Center staff to enable 











Right: Exhibit visitors, using computer 
terminals, try their skill at calculating 
trajectories and sky charts. On initial 
efforts, some project right out of the 
solar system, but soon improve as they 
learn how to use the machines. 


visitors to compute an orbit, a tra- 
jectory, or a sky chart, using one of 
three computer terminals. 

The staff has also had a cram course 
on astronomy and on the demonstra- 
tion models which illustrate astronom- 
ical principles discovered by Galileo 
and Kepler, as well as Newton. 

Thousands of visitors have kept them 
busy. Opening day brought close to 
1,500 people. Subsequent crowds of 
more than 2,000 have broken previous 
Exhibit Center records for a single 
day. = 
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Above: Bells ring in unison when pellets, 
dropped from the top of this circular 
model, reach the bottom of each chord at 
the same time. The model, which visitors 
can operate, illustrates a Galilean prin- 
ciple of motion. 
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On April 7, 1964, with the announcement of 
System/ 360, IBM changed the computer busi- 
ness forever. With the introduction of new tech- 
nologies, new systems design, and new program- 
ming systems—small, intermediate, and large- 
scale computers were integrated into a single 
family. 

Now customers could more practically move 
from one system to another as their require- 
ments dictated without costly changes in 
programming and procedures. System/ 360 sig- 
naled the beginning of a new period of growth 
for the industry. 

On August 10, 1973, 1BM started a quiet revo- 


lution in terminal-based systems which some 
believe may turn out to be almost as momentous 
as the one in central processors a decade ago. 

It came with the announcement of two systems, 
each designed for a specific industry: the IBM 
3600 finance communication system for banks, 
and the 1BM 3650 retail store system for general 
merchandise outlets. 


Two months later, they were followed by 
the announcement of the 1BM 3660 for super- 
markets, and on December 27 with announce- 
ment of the 18M 3790 communications system.” 

Following, a technological perspective on a 
major new turn in the business. 


Only three years ago, when major 
strides began to be made in those tiny 
circuits known as Lst (Large Scale In- 
tegration), IBM designers and develop- 
ers foresaw the possibility of creating 
entirely new systems of terminals for 
specific applications areas such as re- 
tailing or banking. 

Until then, many 1BM terminals had 
been designed for general use; design, 
development, and manufacturing costs 
tended to make specialized terminals 
uneconomic. 

Today, Ls1 and dozens of new IBM 





1 The 3790 is suited for remote offices in the in- 
surance industry, as well as other industries where 
data entry, data inquiry, calculations, and docu- 
ment preparation are required. 
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New Technologies 


(Continued) 


technologies have changed all that. 
The terminal systems announced in the 
last five months of 1973 fulfill what 
Bob O. Evans, IBM vice president and 
president of the System Development 
Division, sees as a major requirement 
in the industry. And he cites them “as 
evidence of several years of innovative 
thinking, daring investments, and hard 
work. 

“It’s more than just advanced hard- 
ware,” he says. “It’s a systems ap- 
proach which blends advanced tech- 
nology, new design, and new program- 
ming into an integrated product that 
allows 1BM’s banking, retail, supermar- 
ket, and other customers to provide 
important new services and to gain 
new efficiency in their businesses.” 

Evans explains how this was pos- 
sible: ‘““We have built the new terminal 
systems with an array of new technol- 
ogy blocks such as storage and logic 
packages, displays, power supplies, 
and keyboard mechanisms that can be 
put together in different combinations 
according to specific requirements.” 

Equally important was the systems 
approach taken to programming. 
“We've developed consistent control 
programs that allow these terminal sys- 
tems to be run under System/370 vir- 
tual storage,” says Evans. 

John R, Opel, 1BM senior vice presi- 
dent and the group executive to whom 
spp reports, hails the terminal program 
as an example of what can be made to 
happen with commitment. “There are 
a great many people who share in the 
technical achievements of these new 
terminal systems,” he says, “but the 
driving force behind them has been 
Bob Evans and his key associates. Bob 
has had a deep personal commitment to 
the terminal program now for many 
years and he has received great support 
from people like John Fairclough [spp 


vice president, communication systems], 
Earl Wheeler [spp vice president, in- 
dustry systems], and Ted Climis [spp 
vice president, systems development]. 

“Now,” says Opel, “we're just begin- 
ning to see the payoff.” 

Here, a brief look at some of the 
technological achievements: 
e Large Scale Integration: Lsi, which 
crams more and more function into 
smaller elements, has made it possible 
to incorporate more memory and logic 
capabilities into the terminals. FET 
(Field Effect Transistor) logic, for ex- 
ample, was developed for use specifi- 
cally in terminals. As standard one- 
eighth-inch circuit chips became too 
crowded to allow room enough for the 
signal paths needed for each transistor 
and circuit, larger chip sizes and a 
new metalized one-inch square ceramic 
substrate were developed to accommo- 
date the dense maze of logic circuits, 
memory chips, and circuit paths. 

Now, for example, one substrate in 
a control unit’s functional storage unit 
can hold six chips with more than 
9,000 bits of information. A single FET 
logic chip used in two of the terminal 
systems contains 2,300 circuits. 
e Gas panels: An alternative to cath- 
ode ray tubes, the gas panel is used in 
the 18M 3600 finance communication 
system’s teller terminals. It provides 
images that are remarkably clear and 
flicker-free. The panel includes a grid 
of etched electrodes sealed, along with 
neon argon gas, between metalized 
glass plates. Current flowing through 
the wires causes the gas to glow at the 
intersections, forming characters out 
of the tiny spots of light. 
e Communications: A telecommuni- 
cations technology called Synchronous 
Data Link Control permits more effec- 
tive use of lower-speed, lower-cost 
telephone lines between a terminal sys- 
tem and the System/370 computer. 
Within most configurations of the ter- 
minal system itself, one continuous 
loop of wire is used to connect the ter- 
minals and their control unit, eliminat- 


ing the need for awkward and expen-- 


sive cables to connect each terminal 
separately to the control unit. Each ter- 
minal contains special logic that selects 
only those messages addressed to that 
location from the electronic signals cir- 
culating within the loop. 

e Disks: One disk, known in the labo- 
ratories as the “Gulliver” file, is lo- 
cated in the controllers for the retail 
and supermarket systems. It occupies 
less than three cubic feet; provides im- 
proved performance over conventional 
disk packs through new techniques of 
achieving data density and access. An- 
other disk drive, known as “Igar,” uses 





an eight-inch diskette. This file con- 
tains the applications program and 
data storage in the finance system. 

e Revolving disk printer system: It’s 
called spica and is found in the finance 
communication system (in the IBM 
3610 document printer and the 3612 
passbook and document printer). It 
uses a small rotating slotted disk print 
element with the print characters en- 
graved on the tips of finger-like pro- 
jections that are struck by a single 
hammer as the small steel disk rotates 
and moves across the page. Speed: up 
to 30 characters a second. 

e Continuous belt line-printer: Used 
in the finance communication system’s 
3618 administrative printer, this new 
system, known as “Lynx,” contains a 
belt holding a font of up to 192 char- 
acters. As the belt travels across a 
page, hammers strike the paper from 
behind and drive it into characters on 
the belt for printing. Speed ranges 
from 40 to 155 lines per minute, de- 
pending on the size of the character 
set used, 

e New keyboard technology dubbed 
“Calico” in the laboratories: This new 
technology building block permits the 
creation of a wide variety of keyboards, 
using the same standard pieces and 
mechanisms. 

e Transistorized Switching Regulators, 
or TsRs: These power supplies are es- 
sential to the compact size of the ter- 
minals, for they represent a size and 
weight reduction ranging from one- 
third to one-fourth of that of previous 
power supplies. 

An impressive array of achieve- 
ments. What do they mean in terms of 
the future? 

Says Bob Evans: “Terminals and 
communications are IBM’s tomorrow. 
Customer requirements are growing 
faster in these areas than in other parts 
of general purpose computing. 

“‘Now that we have reached the goal 
of blending these new technologies into 
important new products, I believe 1BM 
is ready to do its part as new applica- 
tions grow in the computer indus- 
try.” iat 
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Discussing sales techniques with Dallas 
real estate broker Larry McMath, center, 
are 1BM marketing men Emmett 
Anderson, left, and Jim Elder at the 
Dallas Interracial Council for 

Business Opportunity. 





Dallas IBMers lend their know-how to minority 
businessmen to help them make a go of it. 


“Closing the sale is the toughest part,” 
says Larry McMath. 

“Why don’t you try using a trial 
close,” suggests Nancy Kooistra. “Stop 
your sales pitch and ask your prospect 
to buy—mainly as a way to tell if he’s 
been listening to your presentation and 
been receptive to it. When he reacts, 
you'll know how far you still have to 
go to make the sale.” 

Sounds like an 1BM basic marketing 
course. But it isn’t. McMath is a black 
businessman just getting started in real 
estate. Nancy Kooistra is an instructor 
at the Office Products Division’s Mar- 
keting Training Center in Dallas. They 
shared this discussion during a volun- 
tary, four-week course in salesmanship 
given by 1BM people at the Dallas Inter- 
racial Council for Business Opportunity 
(icBo), which assists minorities in or- 
ganizing, financing, and developing 
their own businesses. 

The course was organized by Jim 
Elder, then manager of the Data Proc- 
essing Division’s Manufacturing and 
Distribution branch in Dallas, and 
Sandy Sanderson, a DPD regional mar- 
keting rep. 

Sanderson enlisted Nancy Kooistra 


and Emmett Anderson, another opp 


instructor. 
iBMers are helping outside the class- 


room, too. For example, Jack Stephen- 


son, a former Field Engineering Divi- 
sion area manager, now a San Fran- 
cisco FE branch manager, who sug- 
gested the salesmanship course, joined 
ICBO a year ago as an IBMer on loan. 
“We help people put proposals to- 
gether to obtain loans from banks and 
the Small Business Administration,” 
says Stephenson. “We also provide 
management consultation when the 
new businesses get underway.” 

Recently, Stephenson visited one of 
his clients, the Johnson Textile and 
Plastics Company, a small manufac- 
turer in the Trinity River section of 
Dallas. As he walked into the lobby 
of the building, he stopped and ges- 
tured at a colorful display of denim 
hats and handbags. “That’s great! 
You'll sell a million of them!” The 
lobby had been converted into a prod- 
uct showroom. 

“We got the idea for the display 
from your 1BM class,” owner Larry 
Johnson told Stephenson. “We’ve sent 
invitations to most of the apparel buy- 
ers in Texas to come in and see our 
products and the way we make them.” 

Two years ago, Johnson and _ his 
brother, Melvin, started their business 
on a $4,000 loan obtained through 
the 1cBo. Today, they employ a dozen 
people and sales have topped $100,000 
a year. a 


Thoughts 





Change is the law of life. And those 
who look only to the past or the 
present are certain to miss the future. 


John F. Kennedy 


Change and diversity are the 
meaning of our world: the American 
dimension. It is because the season 
changes, the weather changes, the 
country changes that the map goes on 
and on. What can change will never 
have an ending. 


Archibald MacLeish 


We as businessmen have a choice in the 
seventies. We can make things happen 
that will bring a better world—or, 

we can let events follow their natural 
course and later pick up the pieces. 


E. M. de Windt 
(Chairman, Eaton Corp.) 


Change means the unknown... . 

No one, from the beginning of time, 
has ever had security. When you leave 
your house you do not know what 
will happen on the other side of the 
door. Anything is possible. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


True, there is a tide in the affairs 
of men; but there is no gulf-stream 
setting forever in one direction. 


James Russell Lowell 


Change does not necessarily assure 
progress, but progress implacably 
requires changes... Education 

is essential to change, for education 
requires both new wants and the 
ability to satisfy them. 


Henry Steele Commager 


The history of the world is 
none other than the progress of the 
consciousness of freedom. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 


Nothing is irredeemable until it is 
past. 


Gunnar Myrdal 


Wherever we are, it is but a stage on 
the way to somewhere else, and what- 
ever we do, however well we do it, it 
is only a preparation to do something 
else that shall be different. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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In the early days of I1BM’s international 
operations, an ‘overseas assignment’ usually 
meant an American going abroad. Although 
U.S. 1BMers still work overseas, today an 
international assignment often involves a citizen 
of one overseas country moving to another. 
Says Gilbert E. Jones, IBM senior vice president 
and chairman of the board of the World Trade 
Corporation: ‘As in the past, IBM’s policy is 
to hire nationals of the particular country in 
which IBM is doing business. However, when 
a specific talent is needed for a special project— 
such as an international competence center— 
a person from one country is assigned to work for 
a period of time in another. In this way, we get 
combined expertise, and I1BMers the world 
over learn a little more about each other in the 
process.’ 

About 850 World Trade assignees from 


abroad are currently working in the United States. 


‘We have 28 different nationalities working in 
IBM’s World Trade Corporation Headquarters in 
New York,’ says Jacques G. Maisonrouge, 

IBM senior vice president and president of WTC. 
‘They are all making a contribution to the 
company in one way or another. The important 
thing in our international assignments is to 

get the best available man or woman in the right 
place. Ina sense, that’s what multinationalism 

is all about.’ 


OU hear some un- 
usual greetings in the 
hallways of U.S. 1nBM 
facilities these days. 
Bonjour, Guten Tag. 
Ciao, They’re coming from the grow- 
ing number of IBM overseas employees 
—engineers, programmers, — techni- 
cians, and administrators—who are in 
the U.S. on one- or two-year work as- 
signments. 

For a long time, many international 
operations were viewed in some quar- 
ters as being primarily a one-way 
street: American skills and technology 
flowing overseas. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, the United States is gaining as 
much as it is exporting in the field of 
technology. Few things illustrate this 
better than 1BM’s International Assign- 
ees Program. 

The 18M World Trade Corporation 
is an international organization having 





In the World Trade Corporation, |BMers are working 
in countries other than their own. For 850 of them, this means 





operations in 126 countries. Its objec- 
tive: to market the company’s products 
in a worldwide environment. To do 
this, IBM maintains overseas labora- 
tories, plants, and branches staffed 
mostly by the nationals of the country 
in which they are located and man- 
aged by strong, largely autonomous 
IBM country organizations. Occasion- 
ally, though, there are needs or jobs at 
these facilities which just can’t be sat- 
isfied on a local basis. That’s when 
the International Assignees Program 
comes into the picture. 

What types of people are selected to 
become international assignees? What 
kinds of jobs do they fill? “There is no 
set formula,” explains L. R. (Pete) 
Williams, World Trade manager of 
international assignments. “Some peo- 
ple are selected to fill specific jobs on 
a_ skill-to-skill basis. Others are as- 
signed to another country so they can 
learn a skill needed in their home or- 
ganization. Still others are assigned 
because it’s a logical step in their ca- 
reer. No matter what the reason for 
an IBMer’s international assignment, 
each does a needed job in the host 
country.” 





Stanley L. Englebardt, a freelance writer 
who specializes in science and technology, 
has covered stories for national maga- 
zines in more than 20 countries. 


Overseas to the U.S.A. 


by Stanley L. Englebardt 





EEE PANs PP urcier 
Smith is an_ inter- 
national assignee, 
from 1BM U.K., who 
is at WTC HQ to both 
learn and fill an important job. As pro- 
gram manager of personnel research 
applications, she’s helped to design in- 
ternational employee opinion surveys 
which have provided important in- 
sights for managers. 

“This can be an exciting time for 
people in the personnel psychology 
field,” she says, “because our survey 
findings are helping management im- 
plement such important programs as 
job development and personnel plan- 
ning. When I return to the U.K. I hope 
to be able to apply much of this ex- 
perience.” 

While one might think a U.K. as- 
signee would have less trouble with 
language than people from other na- 
tions, Miss Purcer Smith says there are 
some subtle differences in the way 
Americans and the British interpret the 
English language. Americans, she says, 
tend to be enthusiastic while, typically, 
the English understate their comments. 
For example, shortly after arriving at 
wtc Headquarters she gave her first 
talk to a management class. After it 
was over, her manager, an American, 
asked: “How did it go?” She replied: 
“Not too badly.” Her manager seemed 
concerned. “What went wrong?” he 
asked. She reassured him that, in fact, 
the talk had gone over very well. 

Miss Purcer Smith finds that the in- 
ternational environment of WTC HQ 
makes it that much easier to track 
down the roots of complex issues of 
concern to management and personnel. 

As for living in New York City? 
“I appreciate the spontaneous and 
cosmopolitan life, and the many cul- 
tural activities here.” 





OR Peter J. Williams 
and Colin V. Powell, 
also from 1BM U.K., 
the International As- 
signees Program is a 
two-way street enabling them to up- 
grade their skills at the same time they 
serve IBM and their home-country or- 
ganization. Williams taught customer 
courses throughout his career in the 
United Kingdom, while Powell worked 
on small operating systems at the Hurs- 
ley lab. Both were assigned to Kings- 
ton, N.Y., in order to work on the logic 
flow of applications for the 3600 sys- 
tem. Explains Williams: “We were 
selected primarily because of our field 
experience. Now we are helping write 
the basic programs for a system that 
will be used worldwide.” 

Where can they take their new skills 
and knowledge? Both Williams and 
Powell agree that what they’ve learned 
here will be of inestimable value to 1BM 
U.K. when they return. “As a systems 
engineer,” says Williams, “I'll be able 
to help other sEs to install what we are 
working on now. What could be better 
than to have the designers of a system 
show others how to use it?” 
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Colin Powell and Peter Williams 






































Karl-Heinz Nitsche 





Manfred Heitman and Joerg Thielges 








ARL-Heinz Nitsche 
joined 1BM Germany 
in 1959 and _ has 
spent most of his 
time in engineering- 
managerial positions at the Sindelfin- 
gen plant. In 1970 he was transferred 
to 13M Germany’s Hannover plant, 
and he is now supporting the new prod- 
uct planning function. “New product 
planning,” he explains, ““means know- 
ing what’s going on at IBM laboratories 
throughout the world and understand- 
ing how these developments will affect 
work at Hannover.” 

To establish a direct information 
channel, Nitsche was subsequently as- 
signed to the new product planning de- 
partment at Kingston. “Actually,” 
he says, “I’m now doing two things 
here. Although my major job is to di- 
gest and relay new product information 
to the Hannover plant, I also serve as 
coordinator for the German assignees 
in Kingston.” This means providing 
personal advice and guidance to his 
countrymen in anything from how to 
get a driver’s license to how to enroll 
their children in the public schools— 
and even how to fill out an expense 
form. 

“It’s the little things that create the 
biggest headaches,” Nitsche observes. 








OERG Thielges and 
Manfred Heitman, 
senior associates in 
special engineering 

i from the Boeblingen 
development laboratory, agree that 
some facets of living in the United 
States can present problems. Mrs. 
Thielges, for example, worked for IBM 
Germany as an editor of the Boeblin- 
gen laboratory newspaper. Under U.S. 
laws pertaining to foreign nationals, 
however, only one member of a fam- 
ily can hold a job in this country. 
“Right now,” says Thielges, “my wife 
is thinking about taking some courses 
in one of the Mid-Hudson area col- 
leges.” 

The two men, however, generally 
find that working conditions at IBM 
Kingston are similar to those in Ger- 
many. “There is a commonality of lan- 
guage and techniques in IBM that 
makes it very easy to move from one 
location to another,” says Heitman. 
“The only difference I can see here is 
we are much closer to the source of 
software technological developments. 
As a result, we can get fundamental 
knowledge that much quicker.” 

At Boeblingen, both Thielges and 
Heitman were involved with modifica- 
tion of standard systems to meet cus- 
tomer specifications. At Kingston, how- 
ever, they are working with a team that 
is developing the basic software for the 
1BM 3600 finance communication sys- 
tem. “We were brought over to do a 
specific job,” they explain, “but we’re 
also learning a new skill at the same 
time. What we’ll take back to 1nM Ger- 
many is the ability to design software 
modules covering the needs of a large 
number of customers with a broad 
variety of applications rather than 
working on a system modification for 
specific applications of some 100 cus- 
tomers.” 














Shigetaka Akiba 


HIGETAKA Akiba, 
from 1BM Japan, has 
a different kind of 
assignment, Speak- 

nt ee ing in the precise 
English he’s mastered during the 14 
months he’s been at wtc Headquarters, 
Akiba explains why his is a very spe- 
cialized job. “There’s a continual 
stream of IBM users from Japan to the 
U.S. these days who are interested in 
computing systems. My job is to serve 
as the 1BM Japan contact for them. 
This means coordinating carefully with 
their sales representatives in Japan, de- 
veloping a sales-oriented program in- 
volving both 1BM executives and facili- 
ties as well as U.S. customers.” 

As an example, Akiba recently re- 
ceived word that two representatives 
of a major Japanese banking firm were 
coming over to examine banking sys- 
tems. After many long-distance con- 
sultations with the 13M Japan market- 
ing people who serve the firm in Tokyo, 
he set up a four-day series of meetings 
at some of the 1BM plants and labora- 
tories where the 3600 system is being 
developed and manufactured. Then, he 
represented his home country organi- 
zation in preliminary negotiations for 
sale and delivery of the banking system. 

Akiba admits that he and his wife 
moved to New York with some trepi- 
dation. “We'd been warned that it was 
a difficult place to live,” he says. “But 
after more than a year in Manhattan 
I can honestly say that it’s a delightful 
and interesting place. Moreover, 
there’s less traffic and better highways 
than in Tokyo, and plenty of greenery 
just a few minutes outside of the city.” 

What about food differences? “No 
problem,” says Akiba. “There are 
many fine restaurants in New York 
serving Japanese-style food. But if 
you're interested in authentic cooking, 
then the best place to find it is at my 
home.” 





























Jacob Gonik 


OR Jacob Gonik of 
1BM Brazil the two 
years he is spending 
at wTc in White 
Plains is being used 
primarily to broaden his international 
experience. A former product market- 
ing manager for Brazil, he is now in 
product line work which concerns it- 
self with the product requirements of 
all World Trade countries. 

“A major benefit of the Internation- 
al Assignees Program is in helping to 
break down the barriers which sepa- 
rate the various countries of the world,” 
Gonik says. “In the past, these barriers 
were a matter of language and dis- 
tance. But jet planes and the interna- 
tional use of English have overcome 
these obstacles. Today the major prob- 
lem in communication among peoples 
is custom—the ways in which different 
countries do things, solve problems, 
and perform jobs.” 

Gonik feels he is giving just as much 
as he is getting from his assignment in 
the United States. “The most exciting 
part of this assignment is the human 
relations side,” he says. “By seeing how 
other 1BM people work, and under- 
standing how they think, there’s no 
reason why we can’t break through the 
final barrier.” 





wvTc Director of Personnel Russell E. 
Cogan, who was an assignee to Europe 
himself in 1963, explains that in all in- 
ternational assignments IBM is dedi- 
cated to the “best person concept.” 
Adds Cogan: “If a skilled individual is 
needed to perform a job in Australia, 
for example, we'll search first for 
someone in Australia. If he or she 
isn’t available there, then we’ll look 
elsewhere—with no restrictions as to 
national origin. The important thing is 
not nationality, but whether an IBMer 
can help another country organization.” 

What about the complex job of 
equalizing the cost of living for an 
individual assigned from one country 
to another? Cogan explains that the 
formula has been changed and refined 
several times since the International 
Assignees Program was started in 1962. 
“The first plan,” he says, “involved 
little adjustment because it was almost 
entirely Americans going abroad.” 

When more and more IBMers started 
flowing in the opposite direction, the 
company worked out a cost-of-living 
formula based on U.S. State Depart- 
ment statistics. ‘““This was, in effect, a 
simple multiple which reflected the 
difference in living costs between the 
U.S. and other countries,” says Cogan. 
“And it worked fine until recently 
when inflation and floating currencies 
began to influence the cost of living.” 

To counter any inequities that might 
result from an international assign- 
ment, 1BM implemented a plan which 
more adequately reflected the increased 
costs that assignees may encounter at 
their new work locations. IBMers who 
are assigned to another country will 
receive an adjustment which will re- 
flect differences in rent, food, clothing, 
etc., between their home countries and 
their work locations. In addition, 
instead of a series of individual allow- 
ances, the new plan provides a single 
allowance which, together with their 
base salaries, allows assignees greater 
latitude as to how they spend their 
money. 

“One of the sources of IBM’s suc- 
cess as a multinational company,” says 
Cogan, “is the exchange of people and 
ideas internationally. The International 
Assignees Program is the vehicle by 
which this exchange is accomplished. 
We are dedicated to making it work.” Mf 
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There are some 130,000 Navajos; 53,000 are children in school. Most 
grow up speaking their own language, so it makes sense to teach them 
first in Navajo, then in English. A computer is making it easier to do. 


Teaching Navajo 
children to read 


“Conventionally, we have brought these 
Navajo children, who don’t understand 
English, into the schools and, with 
teachers who don’t understand Navajo, 
we have set about teaching them to 
read—in English.” 

The speaker is Dr. Bernard Spolsky 
of the University of New Mexico, and 
he is underlining a learning problem 
that has plagued the United States’ 
largest Indian tribe, the Navajos. Dr. 
Spolsky, a native of New Zealand, is 
director of the Navajo Reading Study, 
located on the university campus, and 
is involved in a computer-aided project 
aimed at correcting this educational 
dilemma. 

He steps to a map on the wall and 
gestures toward the southwest: ‘The 
Navajo Reservation covers parts of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, com- 
prising an area roughly the size of 
New England without Maine. There are 
some 130,000 Navajos, and there are 
53,000 Navajo children in school. 

“Hardly one of the vanishing tribes, 
their numbers have increased markedly 
over the years. So we’re talking here 
about a rather significant, growing seg- 
ment of our population.” 

Dr. Spolsky is also a professor of 
elementary education, linguistics, and 





Edwin Hoag, a freelance writer, is the 
author of several history books and nu- 
merous magazine articles on the use of 
computers in the humanities. 


by Edwin Hoag 


anthropology. We are with him in a 
small, two-story building which serves 
as the headquarters for the Navajo 
Reading Study. He settles down behind 
his desk and continues: “The Navajo 
language, related to that of the Apache, 
has remained remarkably pure, as they 
say. In 300 years’ contact with the 
Spanish they borrowed only 30 to 40 
words. There is something about the 
spirit of the language; they tradition- 
ally have not borrowed words, prefer- 
ring to compound their own to deal 
with new entities. But this is changing, 
as we shall see. At any rate, the vast 
majority of Navajo children, the per- 
centage depending on the remoteness 
of their homes, come to school, enter 
the first grade, knowing no English. 
Yet they must be taught to read, as all 
school children must, Consider that for 
a moment.” 

He stands now, pauses, leans on the 
back of his chair, and then resumes: 
“Learning to read means learning to 
decode. But what use is that if you 
don't understand the message you’ve 
decoded? What use is there in teaching 
children to read in a language that 
means nothing to them, using materials 
that have no relevance to their lives? 
And there are social and psychological 
ramifications. What we were saying to 
the children was that we were rejecting 
their language, what they’d been speak- 
ing and hearing their parents and grand- 
parents speak for five years. In effect, 
we were saying, ‘Forget all that; we’re 


going to teach you to read in English.’ 
Well, I don’t have to elaborate on the 
flaws in that kind of educational proc- 
ess. 

“The concept that forms the basis 
for this project is simply this: Let's 
teach the children to read in Navajo, 
with Navajo learning materials, with 
relevant contents, written by Navajos. 
Then, once the children have mastered 
that—once they have learned to de- 
code messages in their own language, 
messages they understand—then, in 
the second grade and third grade, let’s 
teach them English. 

“To accomplish this you need two 
things: teachers who know Navajo— 
we could train them; and Navajo read- 
ing materials—we could develop them. 
But there is a preliminary step. To de- 
velop effective first-grade reading ma- 
terials, it is not enough to know the 
child speaks Navajo. You must know 
in detail how he uses the language; 
what words he doesn’t use, what words 
he uses, precisely how he uses them. 
And that was where the computer en- 
tered the picture.” Dr, Spolsky turns 
and starts for the door. “I want to talk 
about this in some detail,” he explains. 
“Let’s go outside and get some air.” 

We are now walking across the New 
Mexico campus, typically sun- 
drenched. It is an interesting collection 
of structures, all reflecting the domi- 
nant Spanish-Indian architectural style 
of the area. Dr. Spolsky talks as he 
walks. “So, the premise being that the 
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most effective initial reading material 
should be very much like the language 
the child speaks, we set out interview- 
ing six-year-old Navajo children. We 
had 22 trained, adult Navajo interview- 
ers—teachers, teacher aides, student 
teachers, all people who had worked 
with children. And over the course of 
seven months they tape-recorded 200 
interviews. 

“The six-year-olds were all inter- 
viewed on the reservation—in homes, 
school classrooms, offices. There were 
no restrictions on subject matter: home 
life, coyote tales, space ships, whatever 
came up. 

“Then, all the information in the 
interviews had to be prepared for proc- 
essing at the university computer cen- 
ter. We have a System/360 Model 67. 
We were fortunate in this phase. Our 


‘The vast majority of 
Navajo children ... come 
to school, enter the first 
grade, knowing no English. 
Yet, they must be taught 

to read, as all school 
children must.’ 


—Dr. Bernard Spolsky, 
director of the 
Navajo Reading Study 


‘But now they learn to read, 
first in Navajo—then in 
English.’ 


—a teacher 


‘The children get on the bus. 
A rabbit gets on. A coyote 
getson. Thenaskunk. When 
the skunk gets on, the chil- 
dren get off.’ 


—a third grader 


transcriber, Babette Holliday, a Nav- 
ajo girl, taught herself to skip the 
stage of typing the texts of the inter- 
views. Instead, she listened to the con- 
versations on the tapes and keypunched 
directly onto 1BM cards. This com- 
pleted, and the information entered 
into the system, we had a body of 
speech of 11,128 sentences, 53,000 
different words, 8,775 different word 
types. Computer processing made it 
possible to do our analyses on as large 
a data base as we could gather in the 
time available. 

“Now, about the various computer 
analyses. We did a complete concord- 
ance, an alphabetical index of all the 
words used in the interviews, in context 
of the sentences in which they oc- 
curred. Then we did frequency studies, 
by word and word type; studies of indi- 
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vidual letters and letter units, such as 
th; then analyses of vowels and conso- 
nants—is the vowel short or long, the 
tone high or low—the kinds of things 
linguists are interested in. All of these + 
reports were extremely useful in pro- 
viding the basis of language intelli- 
gence for planning reading materials 
geared to the language the child is 
speaking.” 

Back in Dr. Spolsky’s office now, he 
reaches to a shelf and spreads several 
primary readers on his desk. “This is 
the kind of thing we are doing now, 
written and illustrated by Navajo 
teachers and graduate students, in the 
language of the Navajo, with content 
relevant to the Navajo child’s way of 
life. Here’s a typical one, it has to do 
with the children and the school bus. 
The children board the bus, a rabbit 


gets on, a coyote gets on, then a skunk 
gets on, sits down, emits his character- 
istic odor, and, very quickly, the driver 
stops and everyone gets off. It has an 
element of humor for the six-year-old, 
and also a kind of introduction to fan- 
tasy, all in terms familiar to the child. 

“Our work is supported by the Ford 
Foundation and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We can provide these materials 
at merely the printing cost. They go to 
the reservation; there are now seven 
or eight schools using this kind of ap- 
proach. We’ve done 13 new books, 
largely for first-grade reading level but 
some for intermediate and advanced 
levels. We’ve also brought out ten 
publications that are reprints of older 
selections from Navajo history, long 
out of print. And an important part of 
the program, of course, is taking part 


in the training of teachers in the use 
of these materials. How much differ- 
ence has this method made? It’s too 
early to have very much hard data for 
comparison measurements. But the in- 
dications are that the children learning 
to read in this way do substantially 
better work as they proceed to later 
grades. 

“Could we have done without the 
computer? Concordances done man- 
ually are monumental projects. We just 
wouldn’t have taken it on. In addition 
to its value in our bilingual education 
work, the file in the computer provides 
the basis for another thrust—the study 
of the Navajo language development 
process. 

“In 1940 the Navajos used virtually 
no English words and only a handful 
of Spanish words. In our corpus of 





Navajo speech we identified about 500 
words, of the 53,000 different words 
that we classified, as loan words from 
English. So the language situation on 
the reservation has changed somewhat 
in the past 30 years. Basically the same, 
still capable of elaborate coining of 
new words, but at the same time—and 
for the first time—borrowing from 
English.” 

It is late afternoon and Dr, Spolsky 
leads the way to the front door of his 
office building. “There’s a special satis- 
faction in working in a field that com- 
bines basic research with relevant activ- 
ities,” he says thoughtfully. “And 
there’s something else: it’s using the 
most advanced technology to help a 
people handle their contact with mod- 
ern technological life. 

“It’s a pleasing paradox. a 
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‘For the most part, o 
criminal justice;system: 
doesn’t suffer from a lack 
of information: The prob=: « 
lem is an overabundance ~ 
of information and an 
inability to get to the infor- 
mation that is needed.’ 

The speaker: Don: :* 
Carpenter, Data Processing 
Division industry director, 
state and local government. 
More and more, he says, 
the computer is being seen 
as a powerful answer to 
this dilemma. 

An outstanding example 
of such an application can be 
found in Fulton County, 
Ga., which encompasses 523 
square miles, more than 
600,000 people, and most 
of the City of Atlanta. 

Fulton County’s Juvenile 
Court system, outlined in this 
story, is one of 18 on-line 
court systems now in opera- 
tion around the country. 
More are being planned. 





Let us call him Mark—-Mark Cook. 


- “He is tall, gangly, 15. And in trouble. 


On this day, he was caught leaving 
an Atlanta department.store with two 


4, tape cassettes worth about $10 under 


his dungaree jacket."Now he is at the 
Fulton County Juvenile Court, and 
the question is» whether he will be 
locked up or sent home to wait for a 
hearing before one of the court’s two 
judges. 

A woman, seated in front of an IBM 
3270 terminal, taps out the name on 
the keys. There is a slight delay, then 
green letters and numbers appear on 
the screen. What they indicate is that 
no youth named Mark Cook* has ever 
been at this Juvenile Court before, nor 
have any other members of his family. 

The court’s referee, a person whose 
job it is to decide whether a youthful 
offender should be detained under lock 
and key, reviews this information. The 
theft with which Mark is charged is a 
small one. And he has never been in 
trouble with the law. He is released in 
the custody of his parents. 

“Before we had a computerized 
Juvenile Court system,” says Presiding 
Judge Thomas Dillon, “it was a 
lengthy, laborious process to check 
through big, bulky files for information 
about someone brought to this court. 
Now all kinds of data that can help 
guide the referee are available in sec- 
onds.” 

At one time, the judge says, the 
court’s detention center was woefully 
overcrowded, and first-time offenders 
often were confined with dangerous, 
hard-case juveniles. New procedures, 
which include the use of a referee for 
every boy or girl brought to the court, 
have eliminated this potentially disas- 
trous situation. 

“We found, with the overcrowding, 
that we—the court—were becoming a 
part of the problem, rather than a solu- 
tion to it,” says Judge Dillon. “And 
there was no way this could be allowed 
to continue.” 


* The situation is a realistic one. The name and 
offense have been fictionalized for the purposes 
of this article. 





In addition to providing up-to-date 
information about juveniles brought to 
the court (more than 400,000 names 
of juveniles and members of their fam- 
ilies are in the electronic files), the 
system also does “calendaring”-~-set- 
ting up hearings according to the var- 
ious stipulations under which the court 
operates. (One, for example, is that a 
hearing must be held within 16 days 
of the time a child is booked——if the 
child is detained.) The calendars, 
which are constantly changing and be- 
ing updated, are more accurate now 
than when they were done manually, 
says Judge Dillon. 

He foresees that the next use of the 
system will be in the area of preventive 
and rehabilitative work, and the court 
is applying for a Federal grant for a 
computerized study of juvenile-offend- 
er treatment. “Right now,” says the 
judge, “our probation officers are fly- 
ing by the seat of their pants. They try 
whatever they think will work. But 
nobody is sure what’s been successful 
and what hasn’t. By establishing a large 
data base of case histories——treatment 


Judge Thomas Dillon of the Fulton 
County Juvenile Court feels the computer 
can be used to help keep youngsters 

out of trouble. 


























When a youth is brought to Juvenile 
Court, his personal information—name, 
home address, and other pertinent 
information—is entered into the on-line 
system. Within seconds, court officers 
know if he or members of his family 
have been involved with the court before. 


and results—we hope to find out.” 

The court recently set up three so- 
called Outreach Centers in high crime 
areas, Staffed by men and women ex- 
perienced in dealing with young peo- 
ple, these centers work with youths 
who have been in trouble. 

Each center has an 1BM 3270 ter- 
minal tied into the Juvenile Court sys- 
tem. When a probation officer needs 
information about somebody, the of- 
ficer can get it in seconds. Since juve- 
nile records cannot, according to the 
law, be taken from this court, the 
computer-terminal linkup is invalu- 
able to this project. 

One of the Outreach Centers is loca- 
ted in a low-income apartment com- 
plex known as Bankhead Courts. It is 
a busy place now. Under the direction 
of Howard Wright of the Juvenile 
Court, a onetime Peace Corps volun- 
teer in Nigeria, walls are being painted; 
furniture assembled. An 1BM 3270 
has just been connected. Its location: 
in the kitchen next to the sink. 

Neighborhood children move in and 
out of the apartment, getting to know 
the men and women who will be work- 
ing among them. A tall probation of- 
ficer shoos a group of youngsters, none 
of them seemingly more than 10 or 
12, into an adjoining room. “Those 
are our little burglars,” he says. “I’m 
going to rap with them about why it 
doesi: t make sense to take somebody 
else’s property.” 

The Juvenile Court system, upon 
which this Outreach Center will de- 
pend for information, is one of a num- 
ber of on-line applications developed 
by Fulton County’s centralized data 
processing department under its di- 
rector, Jim Stephens, a native Atlantan. 
Run on a System/370 Model 145 and 
a System/ 370 Model 135, they include 
a variety of social services such as wel- 
fare, health, and vital statistics; finan- 
cial administration, including a finan- 
cial accounting system; property tax 
administration; inmate accounting at 
the Fulton County Jail (a way of keep- 
ing track of a large, transient popula- 
tion); and case assignments and calen- 





daring for other courts. 

The people in Fulton County gov- 
ernment seem proud of their electronic 
achievements, and this past summer the 
county received an award for its for- 
ward-looking approach from the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, an or- 
ganization which preaches modern 
ways of doing things. 

“The Juvenile Court system was a 
breakthrough for us in setting up an 
on-line judicial administration system,” 
says Stephens. “We’ve signed a con- 
tract with the Federal Systems Divi- 
sion to design and put together a crim- 
inal justice system that will automate 
the entire judicial proceedings of the 
county and provide a single central- 
ized, comprehensive source for all 
court records.” Programmers from 
FSp’s Federal Systems Center in Gaith- 
ersburg, Md., began work on that con- 
tract in August. 

The Fulton County account is han- 
dled out of the Data Processing Divi- 
sion’s Atlanta Midtown office by Dick 
Scott, a senior marketing representa- 
tive, and Ted Kester, an advisory sys- 
tems engineer. They are members of 
a six-man team headed by Scott, which 
addresses itself to local government— 
Fulton County, DeKalb County, and 
the City of Atlanta. 

“Most of Greater Atlanta is in Ful- 
ton County,” says Scott, a native of 
Montrose, Ala., who joined 1BM in 
1956 after graduating from Auburn 
University. He explains that the Ju- 
venile Court has jurisdiction over all 
children under 17 in the county who 
are charged with violating laws; who 
have run away or are considered un- 
governable or beyond parental con- 
trol; who have been neglected or are 
under improper or insufficient guardi- 
anship; or whose custody is a matter 
of controversy. 

“With such a wide range of respon- 
sibility, the court ends up with young 
people from every kind of family situ- 
ation you can imagine,” says Scott. 
“In addition to the judges and referees, 
the court has a mental health clinic, 
detention staff, clerical staff, proba- 





















































tion staff, and child treatment center.” 

Ted Kester says that an IBM pro- 
gram product, the basic court system, 
was used for the Juvenile Court sys- 
tem. It includes many of the facilities 
required by the court, including index- 
ing, case history recording, and calen- 
daring. A team made up of people 
from the court, the Fulton County 






















































































data processing department, and 1BM 
set out to tailor the program product 
to the exact needs of the county. 

“At first,” says Judge Dillon, “the 
work involved in going from a manual 
to a computerized system caused a 
problem among the administrative peo- 
ple at the court. They had more work 
to do, But, now that the system is oper- 


Fulton County’s data processing center 
includes a System/370 Model 145 

and a System/370 Model 135. Here, at the 
center, are, left to right: Ted Kester, 1BM 
advisory SE; Hank Yetter, county 

systems analyst; and Jim Stephens, 
county data processing director. The 
computer operator, at right, is Joel 
Melbin, of the county staff. 


Proud of the recognition that 

has come to Fulton County for its 
up-to-date-methods are, left to right: 
Milton G. Farris, commissioner; 

Sam Brownlee, county manager; 
Goodwin (Shag) Cates, commissioner; 
and Charlie Brown, commissioner. 









































ational, their morale is just fine.” 
Does this mean the judge has be- 
come a fan of data processing? 
“Well, no,” he answers. “No more 
than I’m a fan of the automobile. The 
computer is a tool, and it’s proving to 
be a very valuable one, perhaps an in- 
dispensable one, for us. And we think 
there’s a lot more that can be done.” @ 
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‘Treat every customer’s complaint as though it 
were your own.’ 


That’s the slogan of the Consolidated 
Edison Company—and the big New 
York City public utility is leaning heav- 
ily on an IBM computing system to help 
make this slogan a reality. 

A few years ago, the power com- 
pany, like many big public utilities, was 
confronted with a sea of customer 
complaints. But today, Con Ed—-which 
supplies electrical power, gas, and 
steam to more than three million in- 
dividual customers in the Greater New 
York area—has turned to an IBM 
computer network to help it reduce 
customer complaints to a minimum. 

Morris Dantzker, Con Edison’s vice 
president responsible for systems and 
information processing, points out that 
under the old procedure, each custom- 
er’s billing and related records were 
spread across a range of separate com- 
puter systems. These could be updated 
only once a month—far too infre- 
quently to keep current. Rarely did a 
correction quickly catch up to an error. 

Today, two large-scale System/370 
Model 165s are linked to extensive 
IBM tape and disk files, and a network 
of some 1,000 display terminals located 
throughout the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Any Con Ed customer whose 
account has been put on-line in the sys- 
tem can walk into a Con Ed district 
office, or telephone the utility, and get 
immediate information. 

“We call it ‘one stop service.’ The 
objective is to handle at least 95 per- 
cent of all customer inquiries before 
they become complaints—completing 
them at the time of the inquiry,” says 
Dantzker. This is made possible by the 
fact that the Con Ed customer service 
representative in the office can key the 
customer’s account number (and often, 
if he doesn’t know the number, the 
address) into the computer and get an 
immediate television-like display of the 
customer’s account information, when 


payments were made, and other im- 
portant records. 

Con Ed President William W. Lap- 
sley sums up the improvement this 
way: “With three million individual 
customers, I don’t think we could do 
business in today’s environment with- 
out the customer service system.” 

One Con Ed vice president, Joseph 
T. Hydok, even installed a computer 
terminal just outside his office door, 
next to his secretary’s desk. Then he 
sent a personal letter to everyone in the 
Bronx—his area of responsibility---who 
had complained about the utility to the 
Public Service Commission in the past 
couple of years. “If you have another 
problem, write or call me personally. 
T'll see if we can’t straighten it out,” 
Hydok wrote. 

They did. Some even went in. “Some 
called just to find out if I really meant 
it,” Hydok reports. 

His secretary currently is handling 
a dozen or more calls a day. If there 
is any doubt that the caller isn’t satis- 
fied, or if there seems to be a poten- 
tially larger problem, Hydok person- 
ally talks to the customer, while at the 
same time referring to the customer’s 
file on his 18M terminal on a real-time 
basis. 

All three million customer accounts 
—except for Brooklyn—are under the 
new customer services system. The 
Brooklyn accounts will be added by 
mid-year. Where the 18M system is in 
use, customer complaints have been 
dramatically reduced. In the Borough 
of the Bronx, for example, the first large 
geographical area for which customer 
service has been totally computerized, 
complaints are down sharply and ser- 
vice response time has dramatically 
improved. 

An order to turn electricity on and 
off in an apartment where tenants are 
changing, for instance, can be printed 
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Customer records are examined 

by service personnel at Consolidated 
Edison’s New York City headquarters 
as the utility's president, William 
Lapsley, watches. 


out in minutes at a remote service of- 
fice. Or the order can be stored in the 
computer to be printed automatically 
at a later date. 

And the computer can immediately 
verify the accuracy or completeness of 
any order entered into a terminal, guid- 
ing the Con Edison customer represen- 
tative through a series of formatted 
steps to avoid confusion or mistakes. 

The 1BM account team is especially 
proud of the data processing system 
that Con Ed uses. Any single customer 
file and any terminal can be accessed 
through either of the two Model 165s. 
The advanced technical aspects of the 
system bring many visitors to both 
1BM and Con Edison. 

A special hardware-software ap- 
proach makes it possible for both of 
the big Model 165 processors to oper- 
ate full tilt at the same time—yet with 
each capable of communicating with 
any terminal in the entire system, and 
each able to move data in or out of 
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Immediate response to at least 95 

percent of all customer inquiries is Con 
Ed’s objective. 18M terminals, linked to 
System/370 Model 165s, are helping to 


make this possible. 


any storage device. 

And their power is scheduled to be 
increased even further when they are 
replaced by virtual storage 168s. 

Con Ed also is looking to computer- 
based systems to solve a wide range of 
additional problems beyond the cus- 
tomer service area, such as power fail- 
ures during peak load periods. 

An example is monitoring of the 
power flow through Con Edison’s ultra- 
complicated system of feeder cables 
and transformers. Con Ed hopes to be 
able to identify and move rapidly on 
potential transformer and feeder cable 
overloads before they occur—before 
outages force a shut off of power to 
customers. 

Con Ed also is using computers to 
analyze alternatives by which the util- 
ity can raise funds for construction of 
new plants and transmission facilities. 

“All of this,’ Lapsley sums up, 
“should mean better, more economical 
service for Con Edison’s customers.” 
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Acres of cars in a parking lot—it used to be a sign of the life-style of 
America. Now with gasoline in short supply, it is often a sign of ex- 
travagant consumption. It’s estimated that at least 100,000 IBMers through- 
out the U.S. drive to work by car, rolling up over a million and a half miles 
daily. If more were to car pool, or use public transportation, millions of 
gallons of gas could be saved each year. Have you contributed an empty 
space to the parking lot this week? 
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